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“Foot-Slogging in 
Cast Africa.” 


46 © SKETCHES” OF THE 
EAST AFRIGAN CAMPAIGN 


(WITH MAP). 


Part I. ‘The First Landing.” 


(AT KILINDINI, B.E.A.) 
SKETCHES 1 TO 36. 


Part II. “The Second Landing.” 


(AT KILWA-KISIWANI, G.E.A.) 
SKETCHES 39 TO 46. 


BY 
FRANK REID, 


of the 9th (Sportsmen) S.A... 
10th Composite Regiment, and 
8th S.A.1. 


FOOT-SLOGGING IN EAST AFRICA. 


Dedication to 
Fellow Foot=Slogaers, 


Especially 
“Quorum pars magna... .” 
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A.J.N. 
oP. A.M. 
*FLELR. 
+D.C.S. 
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“Foot-SLtoccinc In East Arrica.” 


FOREWORD. 


This small book is zof an attempt to write the History of the 
Campaign in East Africa; it merely sets forth in 46 independent 
‘' Sketches,” chronologically arranged, experiences encountered 
during some tooo miles of trekking after the Hun ina land that is 
as beautiful and fascinating as, to the soldier at any rate, it was fickle 
and treacherous. The 46 “Sketches” cover a period of service in 
connection with the East African campaign officially recorded as 
‘two years and 159 days.” 


‘The Colonel and the Law” first appeared in ‘“ The Cape,” 
and is reprinted with the kind acquiescence of the Editor. “A 
Watch in the Wilds” is reproduced from thc Album of a Hospital 
Nurse for whom it was first written. 


The other day a thinking man, whose opinion is usually worth 
following and always of weight, said that he thought the most terrible 
feature of the Great War was that it brought together the best of 
the Manhood of the World and then proceeded to develop in it all that 
is worst in Man—Cruelty, Callousness and the Sense for Destruc- 
tion. It seems there are many others who share his view. Let their 
minds rest. That may be the Outward Appearance. The Inward 
Reality is far different. Ask those who have been through it and 
they will tell you that they never realised the good there is in man 
until they went ‘‘on Active Service.” They will tell you that the 
nearer you get to the Heart of Things Martial, the nearer you get 
to the Heart of Man. What is it the soldier hates? He hates 
Meanness, Selfishness and Underhand-Dealing. Which, when you 
come to think of it, is simply to say that War makes for Comrade- 
ship—the greatest thing on earth. 


And so we say with Denis Buxton : 


For Friendship never were such days as these 
In times of ease ; 
There never were such days as these to scan 
The God in man— 
And praised be war if only that it brings 
Rest from the weary strife of little things. 


(Denis Sydney Buxten ‘'A Plea for War.”) 
FLR., July, 1918. 


NOTE: In apportioning the Blame for this book the reader is asked to remem- 
ber those who encouraged the Author to do it, and then to let him off as 
“ \ Jirst Offender.’’ 


“Foot-Slogging in East Africa.” 


46 “SKETCHES” of the East African Campaign. 


LIST OF “SKETCHES.” 


(ARRANGEMENT ROUGHLY CHRONOLOGICAL). 


PART I. PAGE 
1. ON THE PARADE GROUND. Potchefstroom: Dec. '15, May 717 9 
2. A TROOPSHIP. - Durban to Kilindini: Feb. ’16 12 
5. BABEL. General. 16 
4, A FIRST ENCOUNTER * Mashoti: Feb ’16 19 
5. A NIGHT MARCH. Seringeti to Lake Chala: March '16 21 
6. UNDER THE WHITE FLAG (1). Mamba Mission: March ’16 25 
7. A MYSTERIOUS MISSION. Himo River: March 716 28 
8. ‘*BULLY’’ IN ACTION. Euphorbia Hill and Rasthuis: March ‘16 30 
9. LOST ON LATEMA. Latema-Reata Neck: April ’16 33 

10. THE KONDOA TREK. Himo River to Kondoa: April ’16 37 
11. A NIGHT ATTACK. Kondoa-Irangi: May 16 43 
12. SPORTSMEN’S RIDGE. - Kondoa-Irangi: May '16 46 
13. SHELLED OUT. Kondoa-Irangi: May 16 49 
14. DAVID AND JONATHAN. Kondoa-Irangi: June ’16 52 
15. CAMOUFLAGE. Kondoa-Irangi: May '16 54 
16. RUMOUR. General 55 
17. VAN DEVENTER. A Libel 58 
18. FEVER. General 60 
19. LIONS. - General 61 
20. 300 MILES BACK TO THE BASE. Kondoato Mbuyuni: July 16 63 
21. MUSIC HATH CHARMS. Near Sanja River: July 16 66 
22. A CAPE ‘‘ CORPSE’’ CONCERT. Maktau: Sept. 16 67 
23. THE COLONEL AND THE LAW. - Maktau: Sept. '16 69 
24. A COINCIDENCE. Maktau to Morogoro: Oct. 16 72 
25. 500 MILES TO REJOIN. Maktau to Kissanga: Oct.-Nov. ‘16 73 


no 
= § 


THE CONJURER. Turiani: Oct. ’16 77 


PART 1. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
PART il. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 


MOVING IN CIRCLES. Uleia: Nov. '16 
QUININE PARADE & A LISTENING POST. Kissanga: Dec. '16 
UNDER THE WHITE FLAG (2). Kissanga : Dec. ’16 
LET NOTHING BE WASTED. Kissanga: Jan. ‘17 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. General 
‘* JACK,’’ A JEW. Character Sketch 
A WAR DANCE. Kilossa: Jan. "17 
SCIENCE HENPECKED. Morogoro: Jan. '17 
12-INCH SHELLS. . Dar-es-Salaam: Feb. ‘17 
COMING HOME. Durban: Feb. ’17 
MILITARY DILEMMA. S. of Kilwa: July ‘17 
THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. S. of Kilwa: July 17 
BOM-BOM BOYS. Kilwa to Narongombe : June-July ’17 
SURROUNDED. Narongombe: July '17 
A GOLD COASTER’S POINT OF VIEW. Narongombe: July ‘17 
NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. General 
THE HUMOUR OF IT. General 
A WATCH IN THE WILDS. | 

COMING ROUND. In Hospital 


SISTERS In Hospital 


PAGE. 


79 
81 


86 
89 
92 
94 
98 
I0I 
103 
105 


109 
III 
112 
15 
125 
126 
129 
132 
136 
138 


“Foot-Stoccinc in East AFRICA. 


Itinerary involved in the Sketches (see Map). 


FORWARD : 


PoTCHEFSTROOM. 
DuRBAN. 
KILINDINI. 
Vol. 

MaSsHOTI. 
MAKTAU. 
MBUYUNI. 
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“ON THE PARADE GROUND.” 


POTCHIEFSTROOM. 


The thousands of men who gathered at Potchefstroom and 
Roberts Heights at the end of 1915 to be put into rapid and 
strenuous training for the East African Campaign, were on the 
whole of a most excellent stamp—the pick of the available 
manhood of the country. Among them were to be found men of 
every profession, trade and calling, Parsons, Barristers, Attorneys, 
Architects, Civil Servants, School Masters, Engineers and men 
prominent in all branches of Sport. But in those thousands there 
were naturally to be found some of the other kind—men, to put it 
kindly, whose Patriotism had perhaps outrun their Military 
Aptitude. 


These for the most part were gradually weeded out and 
allowed to resume their ordinary avocations, if any. In the course 
of this weeding-out process, these persons afforded a considerable 
amount of “comic relief” to their fellow-rankers, as the incidents 
here recounted are intended to illustrate. 


Scene: Potchefstroom, December 1915. 


Large numbers of troops in training for ‘German East”: 

A bi-lingual Acting-Corporal in shorts that are of the ‘half- 
mast’ variety, is endeavouring to instil into a very-awkward-squad 
of six winkel-keepers, still arrayed in all the inglory of their 
“civvy” suits, the first principles of drill, They area mixed 
half-dozen of long and short, thick and thin and wear all kinds of 
ill-fitting clothes and headgear. 


In raucous voice the Corporal demands ‘ Lef’—Lef’,” but, 
while one or two of them respond with “ Right—Right,” the rest 
syncopate. (One notices, by the way, that while the Corporal 
shouts ‘ Left !—Left!,” he himself ‘is all the time marking time 
“ Right !—Right !”). 

Next he gives them * Right—” or‘ Left-Turn !” while on the 
move, (one cannot call it marching) and they respond by more-or- 
less facing each other in couples, holding cach other up in the way 
they would, but mostly should not, go, and inflicting on each 
other severe nasal discomfiture. The Corporal indulges in a few 
remarks on the situation Not perhaps to be found in the drill-book. 
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Greatly daring, he gives them “ About—Turn !”—on the move, 
and they break up into foraging partics, necessitating the blowing 
of the “ Assembly” tocollect them again. 


In the iast stages of exhaustion, the exasperated, bi-lingual 
Corporal is heard to exclaim ‘If you doan bock op, I will yus-now 
take you ower dee hills and lose you.” 


Eighteen months later : 


This time a pompous, chuck-a-chest, straight-backed R.G.A. 
drill-instructor is at work on another, but equally ‘‘ Awkward,” 
lot. 


He hooks ‘Jaapie’ out of the ranks by the neck with his 
crook’d walking stick, to give him some ‘individual attention.’ 
With the aid of an interpreter he gives Jaapie ‘ Left Turn’ and 
‘Right Turn’ which he does just recognisably. ‘Vhen, ‘About-Turn’ 
and poor old Jaapie indulges in contortions that would grace the 
Hippodrome, ani which compel him to clutch at the interpreter for 
support. fle finishes up facing S.S.E. of his starting point, 
‘Call of a tremble.” 


Next, the Instructor tries “ Mark—Time!” and Jaapie’s chin 
and knees meet each other in ecstatic duet, until he is told to 
“Halt!” Then, while marking time, he is given “ About Turn!” 
and to the unconcealed joy of the few in the ranks who know better, 
Jaapie proceeds to revolve in uneven time, knees and chin still 
going strong, until the Instructor, who has been regarding the 
operation with great interest, says “ Half-time, Man!” and 
deliberately enquires, ‘‘ Do those legs belong to.you?’’  Jaapie 
doesn’t seem to understand, so the interpreter puts him the pungent 
question “ Die baas vra’ vir jou als jou beene behoor an jij ?” 
‘‘Ja!” replies the doughty lad. *‘ Well then, why the devii don’t 
you control them? This isn’t a——circus! Get back to the 
ranks !" says the Instructor. 


The same pompous R.G.A. Drill-Instructor at work. ‘ Jaapie’ 
in the middle of the front rank, doesn’t seem to have either the 
intelligence or the inclination to do anything rignt. 


Drill-Instructor, quite calm and collected : 
‘Now my man, take one step forward. 
Now get down on your riglit knee . . 
Now on both knees — That's right ! 


Now place your hands together—like this—and pray God to 
teach you to drill for [ can’t.” 
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Bayonet-Drill-Instructor to lady-like recruit at Bayonet Drill : 
‘‘ Now sonny, get some bloomin’ ginger into it ! 


You wouldn’t put a bayonet through a pat of butter—Let her 
go, man!” 
Then a little later, as the rows of men wi// keep making the 


same old mistakes : ‘Sometimes I wonder how much ‘ think’ some 
of you keep under your hats.”’ 


Quite another Sergeant (ex-U.S.A. Navy) instructing in 
Bayonet Drill and somewhat at a loss as to the technicalities of it : 


‘‘ Well, guess I don’t know too bloomin’ much about it myself. 


But it really doesn't matter how you doit, as long as you get there 
first. Stand—Easy !” 


Sketch No. 2. 


A TROOPSHIP. 


DURBAN TO KILINDINI, Fesruary 1916. 


If you have not been on a Troop Ship, you have not seen life. 


Train after train, crowded with men and decorated with many 
a chalk device, drew into the docks at Durban. 


“Fall in outside your carriages with full equipment on!” 
yelled the Sergeants. We extricated our overburdened forms from 
the narrow passages and climbed down. There in front of us was 
the Great Ship that for the next week or ten days was to be our 
home. 


The first business was to get our rifles on board. This was 
done, not individually, but by forming a long line of men across 
the quay on to the ship and down into that part of the hold which 
had been converted into an armoury. Then the rifles, which had 
been labelled, were passed from hand to hand in rapid succession 
until the whole lot were safely housed for the voyage. That done, 
we formed up and went on board ourselves in ordered batches, 
each batch to be shewn to its alloted crevice in the body of the 
ship. We all complained of ‘our usual luck” in being placed in 
the darkness and the fugginess of the lowest, or otherwise worst, 
level. 


The body of the ship was divided into whac were called 
“Troop Decks,” Each division was designed to accomodate some 
400 men by day and by night. It was economy of space brought 
to a fine art. The floor-space was almost entirely occupied by 
tables. Each table announced its determination “ to seat 20 men.”’ 
Above the tables, the low roof of the Troop-deck had been arranged 
as a sort of baggage-rack, to contain all our allowable worldly 
goods. From the roof-beams there projected innumerable stout 
hooks. These were for the purpose of supporting our “ sleeping 
accomodation.” They were so arranged that the hammocks (which 
by day were kept in neat rolls in a large crate railed off at the end 
of the Troop-deck) would lap and overlap to the best economical 
advantage. 


Having been introduced to our alloted square-inch-apiece, we 
rushed up on deck for fresh air and to see the last of Durban—only 
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to find that everyone else had done the same and that it was not 
easy to see anything but the seething mass of khakied forms around 
us. Men had climbed up on to the rigging, along the booms, all 
over the rails—anywhere to obtain a view. As the gangways 
were being pulled away, someone in the crowd on the quay, in a 
riot of patriotism and friendly feeling, bought up the whole stock 
of an Indian fruit-seller standing beside him, and hurled it in- 
continent at the men above. The fashion spread, and as the boat 
moved slowly out from the quay, fruit of all kinds hurtled through 
the air at us —bananas, apples, pineapples, and mangoes—to the 
accompaniment of cheering and the singing of ‘* Auld Lang Syne.” 


It wasn’t very rough, yet by evening the decks were strewn 
with “dead” To them the world now seemed a splendid place only 
to depart from. One of them, staggering downstairs in seareh of 
a spot where he could be miserably alone, was asked by a jovial 
comrade on his way up to the deck ‘‘ Hullo old man! Is the Moon 
up yet ?” He was understood to reply ‘It is—uph—if / swallowed 
it.” But ‘It’s an ill wind -" and it meant more rations for 
the rest of us! 


The hammocks were not enough to go round, but those who 
got there first, strung themselves up for the night; the rest slept 
upon the tabies or on the floor. In a short time the atmosphere 
down there was thick enough to asphixiate a goat—for the 
portholes had to be closed against the waves that walloped 
the sides. As the voyage proceeded the heat became more and 
more intense, until we ate our meals clad only in a pair of ‘shorts,’ 
and the ‘butter’ was never more solid than oil. The deck was our 
hope and our salvation, and only those who could not find space 
there ever slept below. There was no chance of oversleeping, for 
each morning at dawn the ship’s crew came along unceremoniously 
with the hose, to wash down the decks. 


The business of acquiring a ‘sleeping-space’ became another 
fine art, governed however by certain well-defined principles of 
fair-dealing. It became a matter of booking a place each morning 
immediately after the Ship’s Inspection was over—it was not 
allowed before. This was done by placing one’s roll of ground 
sheet and blankets in the selected spot. Once a roll was so 
placed, that spot was secure. At night the decks presented a 
curious appearance. Every square-foot was occupied, save fora 
very narrow passage (not always kept) for the Orderly Officer 
going his rounds. Slumber was sonorous; no fog-horn was 
ever necessary. 
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Swedish Drill before breakfast was a merry sight, for there 
was usually just enough ‘swell’ on, to overbalance the performer 
at the critical stage of each exercise. 

Ship Guards were our bugbear. Something like 45 men had 
to be provided for guard each day to prevent men from encroach- 
ing upon preserves not intended for them, and to be ready for any 
emergency. 

At night all lights had to be extinguished to guard against 
possible attack. i3y day the deck was littered with innumer- 
able Bridge and “Pontoon” (* Vingt et un”) parties, while 
in the by-ways flourished the ‘ Crown and Anchor” merchants 
(they always flourish !). 


The monotony or life was relieved by sports, boxing-contests 
and occasional concerts. The concerts were of astonishing excel- 
lence (but sadly lacking in the feminine element). It was at one 
of these concerts that General Berrangé established himself as a 
man of singular tenacity of purpose. The Colonel had been 
persuaded to sing and had proved to be no mean _ performer. 
Insistent demands for ‘the General” followed. Feeling no 
doubt that it would be cowardly to hold back, the General stepped 
forward. A whispered consultation with the pianist apparently 
resulted satisfactorily, for the General, straightening himself for 
the effort, began. But somehow he could not strike the right key. 
Realising this, he began again —with still more fatal results. His 
voice sounded like the piping treble of a discordant choirister. We 
applauded in sympathy. But he was not going to give in. 
Another consultation with the man at the piano resulted in the 
selection of another tune. This enabled the General to ‘ get on to 
the rails ’—more or less—and he carried the song through to a 
triumphant conclusion amid the tumultous plaudits of the 
assembled Rank and File. 


About the tenth day we were not sorry to see the Cocoanut 
Palms of Kilindini, stretching down to the sea. Here a somewhat 
unfortunate incident must be recorded. which has left to this day a 
doubting suspicion of having been ‘had,’ in the minds of those 
who featured in it. We were not to land until the afternoon of the 
following day and would probably then be hurried inland without 
having a chance of sceing either Kilindini or Mombasa . A 
sergeant whom we considered a friend, came and whispered to four 
of us, that there was a chance of going on shore ahead of the rest, 
as guard to our ammunition, which was at once to be unloaded. 
Would we care to be of the party ? It would involve helping to 
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unload the ammunition. Most certainly we would—and we gloated 
at the thought of the advantage we had gained. All that afternoon 
we worked like niggers, getting the heavy ammunition boxes down 
in to the ‘ lighter,’ clambering up and down the miserable rope-ladder 
which hung over the ship’s side, at the imminent peril of our lives. 
At last the work was done; but the ‘lighter’ did not goashore. We 
were told to sleep on top of the ammunition, as it would 
probably go ashore first thing in the morning. During the night 
it rained a little and in addition we on the ‘lighter’ got soused by 
a Stream of di:ty water from the ship. 


When morning came the guard on the ammunition was can- 
celled, we were told to go back to our troop deck, and eventually 
landed in the afternoon with, and a bit more tired than the rest! 


Nor did we see anything of Kilindini or Mombasa. After 
receiving refreshment and cigarettes at the fair hands of the good 
ladies of the place, we were hurried away inland by train, through 
cocoanut palm groves with their round native huts beneath, past 
Voi, to the Advance Camp at Mashoti, within a few miles of the 
enemy and in sight of the Great Mountain, Kilimanjaro: 


Sketch No. 3. 


BABEL. 


Who is it the Bible tells us was the cause of all the trouble at 
the Tower of Babel ? Anyway, I know pretty well what we would 
have done to him had we met him in Kast Africa. Does it occur 
to you that, as the campaign progressed, one might at any moment 
have been found wanting—something one urgently required 
probably—unless one was master of some fifty different 
languages ? 

To the exact number I am not prepared to swear, but, after 
all, what is one, or two, or even a few, among so many? A 
hotchpotch of the whole lot was eventually found most effective, 
A slight drawback to this was that it became necessary to 
frame one’s sentences into groups of fifty words, so as to give 
every language a fair chance. This sometimes resulted in a partial 
sacrifice of sense to sound. However! ... For some of us 
what was found most effective was the language of signs. 


It might perhaps be as well to enumerate the majority of the 
lingos referred to and explain their necessity: Well, to start with, 
most of us were possessed of a smattering of English an a soupcon 
of Dutch. This is the state in which we landed in East Africa. 


Immediately on arrival we saw the necessity of acquiring a 
working knowledge of Swahili—the language of the vast hordes of 
natives of the country—for it was to them we wouid have chiefly to 
look for the supply of our internal wants. For instance, man’s 
tendency to revert to type was at once noticeable in a wild 
rush by all of us for cocoanuts, which some of these black fellows, 
anticipating our wants, had supplied. So, after cocoanuts, we all 
bought Swaltili books, . . . . but somehow the natives didn’t seem 
to recognize their own language as therein set out and by us 
employed. 


One word, however, we quickly picked up. It was noticed that 
the first thing a native always said was *‘Jumbo’—or something 
very like it. Without understanding, we picked it up, and as it 
were, hurled it back at them: thus natives came to be spoken of 
as ‘Jumbos.’ Growing wiser with time, we found that the word 
was really ‘Jambo’ (pronounced ‘ Yambo’), the native salutation, 
or ‘Good-day.’ 
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Quite soon we had learnt the names of the chief articles of 
food (‘chakula’): Meat (’Nyama), Milk (Maziwa), Bananas 
(’Ndezi), Eggs (Meii) and Fowls (Kukoo)—and the means of 
cooking them : Wood (Kumi), Fire (Moto). As we got on the 
trek ‘ Wapi Magi?” (where is water ?) was the comron cry as 
we plodded alony with our tongues hanging out. But the answer 
was always ‘* Hapana Magi” (no water!,) ‘“ Kwisha” (finished) 
or ‘* Karibu” (a little further on). 


Then of course, it is always desirable to know the language of 
the enemy. So German was added to our list. With most of us, 
I’m afraid, it meant nothing more than “Strafe” everything, 
“ Hoch der Kaiser” and ‘“ Swinehond,” which merely added to 
our vocabulary of expletives. One of the few Germans I ever 
met to speak to, was a good lady who gave my pal and me two 
very tasty German sausages, and when thanked very heartily (for 
we had had no food for more than a day), said in quite excellent 
English “I hope perhaps you will not treat my husband too 
unkindly.” Her husband was a Coffee planter and I hope she 
attributed his release next day to the influence we two exercised 
over the Commander-in-Chief. 


Later on we came in contact with some of our Belgian Allies, 
and our language troubles again increased. Later still, we operated 
with those excellent fighters, the sturdy black boys from the West 
Coast of Africa—the Nigerians and Gold Coasters. We found that 
these warriors, who have the (I believe unjustified) reputation with 
the German Askaris of being Cannibals, could nearly all talk a 
kind of ‘pidgin’ English which was in itself almost a separate 
language. Our transactions with them chietly involved the 
exchange of cocoa (of which we had none) for tobacco (of which 
they could not get enough). ‘Internal wants’ again, you see. 


Then too there was Portuguese, the language of our Southern 
Ally whose country and supplies Von Lettouw seems to look upon 
ashis own. And Cingalese, the language of those traders of Dar- 
es-Salaam whose ‘Asking Price’ is always at least double their 
‘ Selling Price.’ 


The rest of the Babel is supplied by the Indians whose 
Punjabis, Baluchis, Kashmeris and other races, each have a 
language of their own—3g in all, some say, others put it at a much 
higher figure. In consequence they seem to have no time for the 
languages with which we are more or less familiar. 


One day when we were concentrating upon the enemy ‘ No 
Fires’ was at first the order; later on, as we had only raw 
materials for food, this order was relaxed in favour of ‘ Fires only 
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in the River Bed.’ When we got there, we found an Indian 
Corporal on duty to prevent fires being made in the River Bed. 
We got ours lit before he saw us. The Corporal was very voluble 
and inarticulate in his native tongue ; but this much was clear : he 
did not want us there. Wecould not make him understand that 
we at any rate had received a relaxed order. But we managed to 
keep up the gesticulating argument until the water boiled and the 
food was cooked. .. . After all, we might have done worse had 
we been better acquainted with his lauguage or he with ours. 


Sketch No. 4. 


A FIRST ENCOUNTER 


MASHOTI, Marcu 1916. 


‘Have you seen the poor blighters? They all look as if they 
had been fighting and had got the worst of it!” 


The Regiment had just got back to camp after a pretty 
strenuous Route March lasting all day. These route-marches 
were intended not only to train the men to march long distances 
with full packs on, but also to accustom them to the novel bush 
conditions of the country they were going to operate in. In 
another week they were expected to be up against ‘ the real thing.’ 


To-day the regiment had met with opposition of a somewhat 
unusual nature, and the novelty of the bush conditions had been 
amply illustrated. 


Yes, a large number of the men certainly did look queer ! 


Several of our best friends were hardly recognisable, and 
indeed, had one met them thus in civilised conditions, one would 
undoubtedly have been justified in boggling at the idea of 
admitting even an acquaintanceship. 


There was old ‘Artie’ for example! Thank goodness his 
newly-wedded wife was not there to see him or she would have 
been sadly disillusioned. One eye was entirely closed, the other 
one was not doing full duty, and his nose had taken upon it a 
shape new and unpleasing. 


As for ‘ Leslie’, if we had not been told it was he, we would 
probably have thought it was a large pumpkin looking out of the 
tent door. ‘Looking’ isin fact a totally misleading expression, 
because he wasn’t Not that he did not want to, but simply 
because he had no eyes to look through. They had merged into 
the general mass of his face. And both ‘Artie’ and ‘Leslie’ are 
quite decent looking fellows ordinarily. 


But these were only samples of a quite common state of affairs. 
By Jove! If these lads could only have got hold of the man 
who disturbed those Bees! ...... 
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But there was no need. The Bees had avenged them, and 
the careless blighter had to go to hospital for a week. 


During the Campaign such antagonists as these were not 
unknown. On more than one occasion the enemy employed the 
device of releasing bees upon the advancing troops, by firing at the 
oblong bee-boxes, made out of hollowed trunks, that the natives 
hang in the great Baobab trees and from time to time tap for honey. 


Sketch No. 5. 


AY NIGHT MARCH. 


SERINGETI—LUMI RIVER—LAKE CHALA, Marcu 1916. 


‘Far from Salaita I want to be 

Where German Snipers can't snipe at me, 
Think of me crouching where worms do creep, 
Waiting for something to ‘put me to sleep’.” 


The Jigger-Flea’s parody on ‘Sing me to Sleep.’ 


General Smuts, it will be remembered, took command in 
East Africa just after the disaster at Salaita Hill. True or not the 
story goes that the first thing Smuts did was to go and have a look 
at this Salaita Hill—then the enemy’s stronghold and the chief 
barrier in our path of progress. When he saw it, he is supposed 
to have said ‘Is that the mole-hill that has given all the trouble ! 
No need to fake it, we will just walk round it.” 


Our troops were gathering for the advance at a spot known to 
Military Maps as Seringeti, with Salaita about seven miles ahead. 
Mounted Troops, Infantry and guns pourec in all day and through 
the night. 


An ugly rumour got about that our Regiment and one other 
were to be used asa ‘Flying Column.’ Exactly what that meant 
we did not know, but it sounded like a life of forced marches. And 
that is just about what happened. 


Salaita is a fairly large, low hill. For some miles around, the 
country is fairly flat and moderately covered with stubby trees and 
thorny undergrowth—every growing thing in that area is thorny. 


The task allotted to us was to march throughout the night 
through the bush, round Salaita Hill on the right, and occupy by 
morning the passage of the Lumi Kiver and Lake Chala behind 
the enemy. so as to cut off a possible retreat in that direction. 

Mounted Troops were to perform a similar operation round 
“the left of the Hill to hamper their retreat that way. 

It was hoped that the enemy would remain unaware of the 
manoeuvre, so that when the bombardment of the Hill from the 
front began next day, they would find themselves in a trap. 
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We moved off about half-past four in the afternoon and all 
possible quietness was strictly enjoined. According to order each 
man wore grass in his helmet—a device already successfully 
employed by the enemy to lessen visibility—and wierd and 
wonderful did many appear. 


We advanced through the bush in what is known as “ Snake 
Formation,” for protection against surprise. Roughly this means 
that the two Regiments moved forward in a large rectangular figure, 
the front, back and sides of the figure consisting each of a line of 
men at afew paces’ distance from each other. These men were the 
protecting ‘screens’—front or advance, rear, right and left—inside 
which the ‘ main body’ was distributed so as to be ready for possible 
attack by the enemy. In this formation the whole mass moved 
forward. 


On paper this is a fairly simple matter : in reality and by night 
in the bush, it becomes quite unfairly complicated, more specially 
if from time to time it is necessary to ‘ change direction.’ Moreover, 
progress is slow, for it is essential to stop at intervals to ensure 
that the formation is being kept and that the ‘Screens’ are ‘in 
touch ’ all round. 


So when darkness came on our real trouble began. 


We had a famous East African Scout (Major Pretorius) with 
us and took our course largely by the stars. Every now and again 
it would cloud over and we'd be left groping among the thorn 
bushes. Sometimes these would stand before us in thick patches, 
and it would become necessary for part of the ‘Screen’ to go to 
the right and the rest to the left. This meant losing touch with 
one another at any rate for the moment, perhaps for much longer 
—according to the growth ahead. Sometimes the growth would 
cause us to diverge more and more and once at any rate, this nearly 
ended fatally for some of us. Our section of about sixteen men, 
was marching immediately behind the ‘ Advance Screen’ when one 
of these divergences took place. Half the section went to the right, 
our half to the left of the patch of bush. But the ‘screen’ seemed 
to have got ahead of us, nor could we re-link with the other half 
section on account of the growth....... 


We pushed on and on, stumbling in the dark and quietly 
cursing the thorns that tore us; but we could see no one. 
Suddenly we heard a voice calling to us from behind * Hi ! where 
the devil are you fellows off to ? Come back !”’ 


It was the Adjutant. We returned to him and were kindly 
but caustically told that we had somehow got right ahead of the 
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‘Advance Screen’ and were making directly and alone for Salaita 
Hill, which should have been on our left! We were glad of the 
halt that had become necessary to reorganise. 


A quarter of an hour later we were moving forward again, 
but the bush grew thicker and thicker and the night darker and 
darker and it did not take long to get hopelessly mixed up once 
more. Stumbling into ant-bear holes, we enquired of each other : 
‘Are you 10 Platoon?” or in worse cases, ‘Are you C. Co. ?” 
After a long period of dislocation we were relieved to get the 
answer " Yes, we are C. Co.”. Yet somehow we did not recognise 
each other. Further enquiry elicited the dismal fact that we had 
got entangled with C. Co. of the other Regiment | 


Another reconstruction became necessary, involving consider- 
ably more noise than the authorities could have contemplated. 


In one of our more confused periods a couple of lions were 
put up, and slunk away into the night from this extraordinasy 
visitation. And still we stumbled on. 


When the Moon went down, some of the Officers and 
N.C.O’s tied handkerchiefs on sticks and held them aloft as a 
guide to those behind, so that each section at least should keep its 
men together .By midnight we were walking in our sleep, or, 
more accurately, sleeping in our walk, jolted into temporary 
wakefulness perhaps by bumping into the man in front, or finding 
his tired rifle in unpleasant contact with one’s nose. The ground 
contained an astonishing number of holes made by animals—par- 
ticularly the Ant-bear. As someone went down into one of these, 
the man behind him would fall over him with a muttered curse, 
and the warning ‘‘ Hole!” would be passed back. This would 
invariably be mistaken by everyone for the longed-for “ Halt!” and 
so lead to more confusion. 

As we worked our way into the small hours of the morning 
when vitality is said to be at its lowest, the whole blessed regiment 
could have fallen into ant-bear holes, with the whole of the other 
regiment stumbling on top of it—and no one could have raised a 
curse. 


At last the word was passed along to rest for about an hour. 
We sank down where we stood, a few yards behind the ‘advance 
screen, and were dead asleep before our bodies had reached the 
ground...... 


24 A NIGHT MARCH 


Good Heavens! What was that? We awoke with a violent 
start and bounded to our feet. There was a frightful commotion 
in front, a rushing and a clanking of metal. We must have walked 
into an enemy ambush! A huge form loomed up and whirled 
past to the rear—then another. .... 


It was only two of our ammunition mules broken loose and 
doing a wild dash for liberty. 


We breathed again and sank down once more to sleep. 
The hour of repose seemed more like five minutes and on we went 
again. 


As dawn broke, our spirits and our strength seemed to 
return, so that by the time it was light we felt we could carry on 
lots more if necessary, though two hours before, in the darkness of 
the night, we had thought we had reached the limit of human 
endurance. 


Ahead of us we now saw a thick line of trees and under- 
growth. It was our objective, the Lumi River. Arrived there we 
drank of its coo] flow—and drank again. Then lingeringly, we 
waded through it to the other side. 


But we still had ashort way to go. Before us rose a large 
circular hill. Wondering what we would see when we reached 
the top, we climbed it. There we saw a sight that amazed us and 
held us spell-bound. The top of the hill'formed the lip of a huge 
‘cup’ in whose depths lay the dark waters of Lake Chala—the 
lake that has welled up in the crater of a long extinct volcano, the 
lake that has neither inlet nor outlet that is known of man. A 
sight worth all the Night Marches in the world to see. Trees and 
undergrowth grow down to the water’s-edge far below. 


And this was the end of the Night March that lasted, with an 
interval of one hour and a few ten minute halts, from 4.30 in the 
afternoon to 7.30 next morning. We had attained our objective 
which was to occupy the passage between Lake Chala and the 
Lumi River by 8 that morning. 


& 


All that day we watched great shells bursting away back on 
Salaita Hill, which in this way was taken without a British 
casualty. 


The enemy in their retreat did not come our way but took 
another course. hey attacked our transport however, which was 
endeavouring to follow us, and so helped to make us go hungry 
for the next few days. 


Sketch No. 6. 


GNDER THE WHITE FLAG. () 


MAMBA MISSION STATION, Marcu 1916. 


A day or two after the big Night March from Seringeti to 
Lake Chala in connection with the taking of Salaita Hill, orders 
came to make for Mamba, where a large body of the enemy was 
reported to be entrenched. Mamba is a beautifully situated 
Mission Station on the slopes of the Great White Sentinel, Mount 
Kilimanjaro. 

Our transport had been attacked and was unable to follow us 
over the Lumi River, so we were without supplies save for one 
hare that the whole regiment had fallen upon, and a derelict trek- 
ox ; and were pretty hungry, In our roughly-dug trenches we had 
been pretty chilly during the night, for we had been climbing 
higher and higher all the previous day. So we were not sorry to 
move off in the early morning on what promised to be an eventful 
undertaking. 

After crossing a tree-clothed ravine, so precipitous that 
one Of the Machine-Gun mules lost its foothold and rolled to 
the bottom, we marched for miles through a huge banana grove. 
The trees were laden with fruit and we gloated over the thought 
of making up for lost time. But we found that, plentiful as the 
fruit was, it was all green and very horrid to the taste. We were 
destined still to go hungry and envied the mules that could graze 
beside the path. Occasionally just one or two bananas at the very 
top of a bunch would be tinged with yellow—and down would 
come the tree with a crash, for they easily ‘ give’ to the efforts of a 
couple of hungry soldiers. This sort of thing however was done 
only at the risk of pains and penalties, for all falling-out was for- 
bidden...... Later on we grew wise and found that bananas 
do not ripen on the tree but in the warmer atmosphere of a native 
hut under a covering of leaves. 


At last we emerged from these tantalising surroundiugs, on to 
a gradually-rising path which wound round the bends of the tree- 
covered slope of the Great Snow-capped Mountain. On the 
right the path looked up to the hill, on the left, down into the 
valley below. This path was just wide enough to permit the passage 
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of an average vehicle. But the enemy had spent considerable time 
and effort to prevent such use of it. Every half-dozen yards they, 
had cut across the path a trench about three feet deep, and of a width 
to make one stretch. Not content with that, they had also felled 
trees that grew next the path on the hill side, so as to fall across 
the path to the valley side. Some of these trees we had to clear 
away with our pangas (choppers) and our strength, before we 
could proceed ; others it was possible to leap or climb over. And 


so we continued, risking ambush all the time. Perhaps the enemy... 


thought it would be a pity to mar so beautiful a landscape with 
the hideousness of war. Be that as it may, we moved on un- 
molested. 


C. Company was leading, under the Regimental Sergeant- 
Major, 10 Platoon inthe van. As we rounded a bend, we saw 
beside the path a row of white-robed natives (such of them as were 
robed at all, that is). They had evidently known of our coming 
and -had a pretty good idea what would appeal to us most, for, 
placed in a row before them, were large bunches of luscious 
bananas, ready for the mouth. We accepted them with such 
dignity and restraint as we could muster, and continued on our 
way, scattering skins in our wake. 


With startling suddeness the winding path brought us tight 
on to the place we sought. Therein front of us, nestling in the 
sheltering arm of the mountain, lay Mamba Mission Station, 
luxuriant and peaceful. On the rise to the right stood the Church 
in solitary aloofness. The Sergeant-Major halted us and passed 
back the word that we had “arrived.” 


Whilst we waited, we took stock of the villiage before us 
and noticed that our coming had been heralded. For on each 
building of any pretensions, flew a White Flag Judging by the 
size of these tokens, white material was scarce, bnt by the number 
of them, the inhabitants shewed that they were leaving nothing to 
chance. 


Then the message came back from the tail of the platoon that 
we were not in touch with the rest of the Regiment! A couple of 
messengers were sent back to find the cause. They returned to 
tell us they had gone a quarter of a mile and more and could find 
no one. So the Sergeant-Major said, tempting as it might seem to 
accept the surrender of the village alone, there was nothing for it 
but to turn back. And back we went for nearly two miles before 
we found the Regiment halted along the path. There were pickets 
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out in different directions to guard against surprise—and we, a 
mere handful of men, had gone on alone! It appeared that the 
order to “halt!” had been passed forward, but, owing no doubt 
to the windings of the way, it had never reached us. We of course 
told the rest all about the ‘' Town” we had ‘' captured !” 


Some of the men had improved the resting hour by visiting 
some native huts, to purchase what food they could. The result 
had not been altogether unsatisfactory, and as we proceeded on 
our way we led or dragged with us several small white goats at a 
rupee (1/4) each, for the evening meal, who ba’d and ma’d in 
nervous discord. 


Half an hour later we once more emerged upon the Mission 
Station. Approaching us down the opposite slope, we saw a 
shambling procession. There were in all about 50 persons, nearly 
all natives, and no one seemed willing to lead the way. They had 
the appearance of a flock of sheep being driven along a road in 
face of an oncoming motor-car. At the head sauntered a tall, thin 
native daintily clad in a loin-cloth. Ina convulsive grip he helda 
stick, longer and a little thinner than himself, at the heaven-end of 
which floated a more or less white handkerchief. As he went, the 
stick shook and its bearer quaked at the knees. No doubt the im- 
portance and prominence of his position overwhelmed him. 

Behind the flag-bearer, and at the head of his ‘ flock,” walked 
the Missionary, his hands folded sanctimoniously across his breast. 
He was garbed in the customary, lugubrious cloth of his calling. 

Thus the Colonel accepted the surrender of the City of 
Mamba. The enemy, it appeared, had left the place the night 
before 

And so we settled down to the evening meal of cabbages and 
wild goat which the place provided. 

; ; : ; 
Next morning we tramped steadily down hill for about 8 miles 


to Himo River and there heard of the big fight of the night before 
at Latema-Reata Neck. ; 


Sketch No. 7. 


A MYSTERIOUS MISSION. 


HIMO RIVER, Marcu 1916. 


The Germans, in their retreat a few days before, had blown 
up the bridge over the Himo River. While therefore, we were 
able to wade across, not much more than knee-deep, to camp on 
the other side, all our transport-waggons and ‘A.T.’ carts, with 
our supplies, had to remain where they were until some sort of a 
crossing could be made for them. For the River banks were 
pretty steep. 


It was a bleak night and we had the prospect of getting 
thoroughly wet with the threatening rain. As we were composing 
ourselves to sleep, there came a stealthy figure and said in a low 
voice to my ‘half-section’ and me, “ Look here, the S.M. wants 
four of us to go back across the River with him on some mysterious 
job which he will explain.” The fourth was easily procured and 
we stepped quietly over the sleeping forms that lay between us and 
the road. Arrived there, we saw the dark figure of the Sergeant- 
Major, waiting for us. He said in subdued tones ‘‘ Now you 
fellows, over the other side of the river, somewhere among our 
transport, is some rum to which the Regiment is entitled. In this 
weather it is just the thing to keep the men from catching cold. I 
want you to come along with me and see if we can findit. Of 
course if it is too heavy to carry we'll just leave it. I think it will 
be in astone jar.” So away we went in the dark, crossing the 
river by means of a fallen tree and a plank precariously placed 
therefrom to the opposite bank. We were challenged by the 
River guard, but the S.M. put that right. 


We searched the transport high and low, now and again 
waking a drowsy coloured driver to enquire his wares. But it 
was ‘no go.’ 


One of these drivers directed us to a place some hundreds of 
yards away, where there trailed more transport along the Taveta 
Road. That too proved useless, nor did our popularity with those 
in charge increase. Having come so far however, we were game 
to go on with the job. So back we went to the transport we'd 
already searched—and searched it all over again. This time we 
were successful. 
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Unfortunately however the rum was found to be not in a 
stone jar, but ina very large cask. weighing some 250 lbs. Said 
the S.M. “That looks a little beyond us, but anyway we’ll have a 
little ‘reward’ ourselves.” 


It was no easy task getting the cork out of the bung-hole. One 
among us however, was a man of experience and by biffing the 
cask on either side of the ‘bung’ witha large pole, the deed 
was done. Two of us being virtually teetotalers, the rest 
had the bulk of the half-mess-tin-ful allowed by the Sergeant- 
Major...... 


Having hammered the cork in again, we considered the 
situation—and decided to have a try. Dextroulsy withdrawing 
some rope from one of the ‘A.T.’ carts, we lashed the pole to the 
cask. Then we grasped the pole, two at each end, and struggled 
off. Luckily it was downhill as far as the river, and, with three or 
four rests, we got there. 


As we descended the bank to the river, the ruddy rope brake, 
and away rolicd the cask tothe river. Fortunately it landed up 
against a tree. We captured it and, having tied the rope together 
and lashed the pole to the cask once more, we regarded the 
problem of how to get it across via the unsteady plank and the 
fallen tree... ... Someone had abrain-wave (the bung-hole man 
probably) and though it nearly fell into the river twice and so did 
we, the cask was got across by rolling it along the plank and then 
along the tree-trunk. We lugged it np the other bank and the 
rope broke again, this time ‘for keeps.’ So we took another rest 
andruminated...... Unfortunately the half mile to the camp was 
all up-hill and the road was full of large stones and ruts. Moreover, 
eur strength was nearly exhausted. Somieone suggested another 
drink, but the S.M. said ‘‘ When you get it into camp.” 

We had no intention of giving in now, so taking it in turns, 
two at a time, we rolled the cask, yard by yard, along the rutty 
road—into the ditch sometimes—until at last we got there—and 
were ‘rewarded’. ..... 

It poured that night. Probably few of the men guessed how 
nearly they lost their rum—or how they came to get it. 
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“BULLY” IN ACTION. 


EUPHORBIA HILL anp RASTHUIS, Marcu 1916. 


We were going into action for the first time. 

‘Ready to move off at a moment’s notice ” was the order. 
But we had had no “scoff” at all and we were firm believers in 
the maxim ‘‘ An army fights on its stomach,” in more than one 
sense of the phrase. 


The order to move off and the scoff arrived simultaneously— 
they had a way of doing that. Large loaves of bread (one to two 
men), 6lb. tins of “bully” (6 men to atin) and some raw meat. 
The raw meat we left tor the carrion crows, or the hyenas—which- 
ever got there first. The bread we shoved in our bulging haver- 
sacks. As for the 6lb. tin of ‘‘ bully,” the ration of our mess, it 
was too large for any haversack, but we decided to hang on to it 
as long as possible. Adjusting a strap about its middle, we carried» 
it in turns the mile or two to the low, round hill, afterwards known 
as Euphorbia Hill, from which General Smuts was directing opera- 
tions. In the shelter of this hill we remained for a short time 
while, over to the right, towards Kahe, some British guns kept 
dropping shelis on to one of the hills ahead of us.) We watched 
the clouds of dust rising as each missile fell and wondered if the 
Hun was “at home” or if the guns were merely vainly ‘‘ searching.” 


Just as someone got out the pack of cards to finish an exciting 
game of bridge in which we had been disturbed, the Indian 
Mountain Battery—that model of efficiency and portability— 
‘opened fire with startling suddeness, just beside us, from under the 
lee of the hill. It was answered by the enemy with a few stray 
pom-poms one of which came over the hill and landed amongst us, 
burying itself harmlessly in the sand. 


Then came the order to extend into the bush on the left of 
the hill, and advance cautiously. Somehow nobody picked up 
that tin of bully” !.... We had each had a turn at carrying 
it. . .—Now five of us looked at it sideways and passed on. Not 
so the sixth. Old ‘“Jubbet,” he bent his long, thin, leisurely and 
already overburdened figure, and catching hold of the extreme end 
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of the strap, slung the 6lb. tin of ‘* bully” over his shoulder—and 
advanced against the Hun. And ‘ Jubbet ” was neithera Jew 
nor a Scotchman. 


He cut a ludicrous figure, loping into action  over- 
weighted in every part, bursting with bread and overburdened 
with “ bully ” with one leg of his turned-up “‘ Tango” shorts come 
adrift and hanging well below the knee in half-masted misery. 


The scrap did not last long, for, it appeared, this was merely 
a reconnaisance-in-force with the object of ascertaining the 
position of the enemy and their strength. The regiment which 
had proceeded round the right of the hill, (the s2th), got into it 
pretty hot, for the enemy let them advance in the bush close on to 
their concealed position before opening fire. Their casualties 
were fairly heavy and were nearly very much greater. Very little 
of the fire came our way—only a few bullets that were probably 
never aimed at us and after a while, in accordance with the plan, 
the ordcr to retire was passed along. 


When it was all over and we had started back to our position 
between the two hills that stand a mile or two back from 
Euphorbia Hill, we thought regretfully of that tin of ‘ bully” and 
looked at “ Jubbet.” 


There he was, mooching unconcernedly along, eyes on the 
ground, and over his shoulder hung the 6lb. tin of ‘ bully.” 
“Jubbet ” was exceedingly popular that night. 


Rasthuis : 


Two days later we advanced again, this time round the right 
of Euphorbia Hill, through the bullet-scarred bush where the 12th 
had got it so hot and, practically without opposition, occupied the 
enemy’s beautifully-situated position at Rasthuis. They had 
chosen a spot under the great trees beside the River. There they 
had a large camp—a regular village in fact—of luxuriously built 
grass edifices. Some of them had porches and rustic “ garden ” 
seats. Outside one or two of them fires were still burning and 
from one there ambled out a little mongrel puppy-dog, just awoken 
from slumber it seemed, for he stretched himself lazily and 
yawned. Over the door of one of the more imposing structures 
there was even a signboard bearing the device “Abt. Otto.” In 
the trees along the river bank many monkeys chattered and chased 
each other, quite unconcerned about the intrusions of war. Ina 
cleared spot was a row of targets, ‘home-made,’ at which the 
Askaris had evidently been practising. 
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Over the river there were two bridges which the enemy in 
their retirement had not had time to blow up. One of these was 
a footbridge of unusual design. A great tree had been felled 
across the river from bank to bank. Its trunk had been shorn of 
branches and the upper portion had been roughly planed off. The 
finishing touch was a hand-rail nailed to the sides of the trunk. 
Just on the other side of the river was a spot where one of our 
Mountain Battery shells had evidently fallen. There the ground 
was saturated with blood, and near by were two or three newly- 
dug giaves. 


Lucky for us the enemy decided to evacuate this position of 
theirs, for it would not have been a pleasant place to attack. 
There were single trenches scattered about in every direction for 
use as the situation might develop, so cleverly concealed as not to 
be noticeable until one was right up to them. The enemy had 
used and adapted Nature in every instance. For example, one 
position for one or two men, was a shallow trench behind a trifling 
shrub or two. The branches of these shrubs had been lightly 
tied together here and there, so as completely to break up any 
view of the trench, without interfering with or distorting the 
natural conditions or impeding the vision of those occupying the 
trench. In another place there was a similar standing position 
arranged. 


But the piéce de résistance was a large tree with branches 
that swept down to the ground. This they had converted into 
quite astronghold. Yhey had dug into the ground under it and 
built up earth to the spreading lower boughs, in varying directions. 
It would comfortably have held twenty or thirty men who in turn 
would have been able to hold treble or quadruple their number of 
the oncoming enemy. From the front this stronghold was not 
noticeable at all. One saw the spreading tree and nothing else. 
So again, be it said, lucky for us that the enemy decided to 
evacuate Rasthuis. 


Sketch No. 9 


LOST ON LATEMA. 


APRIL, 1916. 


ooo 


A few miles from Taveta, over towards Himo River, there is 
a“ Neck” between two lines of hills, over which the Railway now 
runs from Taveta to Kahe Junction. But at the beginning of 
March 1916 there was no railway there—there was nothing at all 
but Nature, until the enemy, in their retirement from Salaita Hill, 
took up a strong position on this Neck and on the hills, Latema 
and Reata, that flank it on right and left. Here it was that heavy 
fighting took place, costly to both sides, but especially to our 
attacking troops, who however fough{ grandly and forced the 
enemy to evacuate their position after a struggle that lasted for a 
day and the best part of a night. Among our troops who forced 
their way to the top of Latema Hill in the face of terrific machine- 
gun and rifle fire, were a handful of Rhodesians, three at least of 
whom lie buried on the top where they fell. 


This fight took place while the gth S.A.I. was away at Mamba 
Mission Station. On our arrival at Himo River next day, we 
heard the news and further, that amongst those killed was a close 
frlend and relative of my ‘‘ Half-Section.” The latter was very 
anxious to find the grave, wherever it might be, and if possible 
to photograph it for his friend’s mother—he was an only son. As 
we were likely to remain at Himo River for a few days, we 
managed to get leave one day to go and search for this grave. We 
had heard that many of those who were killed had been buried in 
the little cemetery at Taveta which is some twelve miles from Himo 
River and about four from Latema-Reata Neck. So we jumped on 
an empty motor-lurie going to Taveta and rattled off along the 
bumby road, We went ata good pace, for the driver was in a 
hurry. Before we set out we had bought from a native, a bunch 
of bananas, and as we sat on the bare boards of the lorrie the 
bumping and vibration was such that we soon felt like ‘‘scrambled 
eggs " andregretted that there was no ‘‘new-mown hay ” to recline 
upon. What we suffered may be judged from the fact that two or 
three of the bananas on the bunch which was jumping about on 
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the lorrie beside us, were shaken clean out of their skins and 
leapt off the lorrie. This is cold, moist fact, not fiction. 


Lengthy enquiries at Taveta and examination of the graves 
shewed us pretty clearly that the one we sought was not there. 
Nor could any one tell us where it was, beyond the fact that some 
of those who were killed had been buried where they fell. By 
this time it was too late to attempt to find the battle ground and 
we had to return to Himo River. 


Two days later however we managed to get leave again 
Once more we jumped on to a motor lorrie that was hurrying back 
to Taveta from Moschi for more supplies. This time we got off 
some miles before reaching Taveta. Away to the right of the road, 
about two miles distant, was a ‘‘ Neck ” just such as Latema-Reata 
had been described to us, and this, said the lorrie driver, was the 
scene of the battle. 


So off we started, plodding through the grass and under- 
growth and making our way across dongas, At one spot we came 
upon a mud-patch where recently there had been water, The 
mud was perforated with the huge footprints of a Rhinoceros 
which had evidently been there a short while before in search of 
water (perhaps that is why there was none left!). We had our 
rifles with us and had visions of “ big-game hunting.” 


In due course we reached the Neck. We systematically 
scoured not only the Neck itself, but also the hills on either side. 
Not only could we not find any graves but neither could we see 
any traces whatever of any hattle—such as trenches, cartridge 
cases or splintered trees—as we would have expected. 


After spending a couple of hours at it, we came to the con- 
clusion that we had been misdirected. In our search we had beeu 
working separately and had communicated with each other by 
shouts and signs. By these same means we agreed to meet and 
consider the matter. 


He stood on a large, red ant-heap when last I saw him: and 
he was waving his hands to beckon me, as I thought, to come over 
to him. In getting to that ant-heap it was necessary, owing to a 
dip in the ground and a belt of bush, to lose sight of him for a 
time. When I reached the ant-heap he was nowhere to be seen, 
though it could not have taken me more than ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour to get there. I called in various directions, 
bntc ould get noreply. Then I stood on the ant-heap as he had 
done, and shouted again, making a trumpet of my mouth. . Dead 
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silence! except for the echo in the hills away over to the left. 
After about a quarter of an hour of this, I decided to climb to the 
top of the hill which he had scoured, on the left of the Neck we 
had vainly searched. There I would see and be seen and probably 
also hear and be heard. Arrived at the top, I stood upon a promi- 
nent rock where I would be silhouetted against the sky line, and 
 Coo-eed,” in regular Australian fashion, in every direction, 
without producing any reply but the echoes of my own voice. 


Three quarters of an hour or more passed and the situation was 
getting desperate. I had no idea in what direction to go in search 
of him, yet it seemed useless to remain where I was, especially as 
the day was getting on. I thought of working mv way back to 
Taveta as he would probably do if he had not met with any mis- 
hap ; but that I did not like to do without making further search 
for him. I decided to ‘‘Coo-ee” some more...... 


What was that? A distant answer, or only the echo? I 
called again in the same direction, and felt almost certain that 
somewhere in the dim distance a voice was answering. Where 
the voice came from it was impossible to say owing to the semi- 
circle of hills. I shouted again to try to locate the voice, but for 
some time gotno reply. When at last I did hear it again, it was as 
distant and faint as ever. Certainly, if it were he, he was not 
coming any nearer to me and I! did not know in what direction to 
proceed after him. .... | 


After a while, as matters had reached a deadlock, I decided 
to take the only course that seemed open, namely to follow my 
very vague promptings as to the direction from which the voice 
came. I would ‘‘Coo-ee” again to test the reply, when I had 
gone ashort distance. So down the hill I went, past the red ant- 
heap, for about a quarter of a mile. Then I “ Coo-eed.” To my 
relief the voice could still be heard—no clearer it is true, but then 
I had come down from the hill into a hollow where sound would 
not travel so well. ‘Therefore, I argued, I was probably on the 
right tack. I continued on towards the farther hills, where another 
Neck gradually became visible. Perhaps this was the Neck we 
sought. Then I stopped and called again and the voice in reply 
was much nearer and clearer and said ‘I-am-Here”; then, 
realising the vagueness of the direction, it added “ Up-on-this-hill.” 
A little further and I could see him standing ona rock beside a 
small tree. 


AsI mounted the hill it became only too clear that this was 
either Latema or Reata, for the treesup the slope were scarred 
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and burnt (by our shell fire), cartridge cases lay about and here 
and there were trenches...... 

My friend was very subdued. He had found the grave, he 
said ! it was right on the oP of the hill—three Rhodesians buried 
together . . . . . Yes! There it was 
with its wooden cross ‘only z a few days old neatly carved and its 
decoration of pieces of shell and empty cartridge cases, placed 
there by his comrades. 


A few yards away was an enemy Machine Gun Emplacement, 
two or three inches deep in empty cartridge cases. That enemy 
gun had had a terrible command of the slopes of the hill up which 
these gallant boys had come. 


But they got there! 


% 


At the foot of the hill as we wended our way back, we came 
upon a great Baobab tree, which stands there to commem- 
orate the great day of this fight. It is studded with empty 
cartridge cases, driven into its soft wood “up to the hilt”. There 
are hundreds of them and they form the names of Rhodesians who 
took part in the glory of the day. 


The explanation of our losing each other as we did was, it 
appeared, that when my ‘ Half-Section”’ was waving his arm upon 
the ant-heap, he meant to indicate that he was proceeding 
on towards the hills where we eventually re-found each other. I 
had thought he was merely beckoning me to come over to him, 
with the result that when I reached the antheap he was already 
gone I knew not whither, and owing no doubt to the dip in the 
ground, was also temporarily out of earshot. 


As time went on he got further and further away, thinking 
I was following, until eventually we must have been nearly two 
miles apart. 

That we had had somewhat of an adventure became still more 
clear next day when we heard that a party of the enemy had 
crossed Latema Neck that same evening and delivered a short 
surprise attack on Taveta. Had we been delayed a little more we 
would probably have bumped into them. 


Sketch Io. 10 


THE KONDOA TREK. 


HIMO RIVER TO KONDOA, ApRrit, 1916. 


Two hundred and fifty miles in twenty-four days of the Rain 
Season, on short rations, pushing transport and making roads by 
day, and exposed to the raging elements at night. Such in brief is 
the story ot the Great Trek from Himo River to Kondoa-Irangi, 
via Moschi, Aruscha, Lol Kissale and Ufiomi, made by certain 
Regiments of Infantry in April 1916. 


The operations around the slopes of Mt. Kilimanjaro had 
resulted in clearing those regions of the enemy just as the Rain 
Season was starting. To the troops gathered at Himo River these 
operations were summarised in an “ order” of which the following 
is an extract :— After an arduous Night March, the important 
Lumi River passage was secured by our forces on the morning of 
the 8th March. The enemy has now been driven from every part 
of British East Africa, while our own forces now occupy the 
healthiest and most important portions of German East Africa.” 


Now, when it rains in East Africa, it does not do it by half- 
measures, but in buckets-full, falling all the time until its alloted 
span is over. Then it stops as suddenly as it started. As the 
country dries, the mosquitos get busy and reproduce themselves in 
quantities sufficient to accommodate everyone until the next mud 
season. At least that is the pessimists way of looking at it. It 
isn't really as bad as that! There are for instance regions that do 
not appear to appeal to the mosquito in the same way that the 
damper parts of the country do. 


Well then, when the Rain Season began, we were given to 
understand that operations would have to be suspended and that 
we would go into Winter Quarters until the Rain saw fit to cease, 
either at Himo River where we were, or about 60 miles away, on 
some Mountain Slopes beyond Aruscha that afterwards attained 
fame, or rather notoriety, under the name of ‘Mud Hill.” So at 
Himo River we got to work and spent the first few days of April 
laying out a really swanky camp that would keep us as snug and 
well-drained as possible if we should be destined to remain there. 


Barely had we settled im when orders arrived to move. 
General Van Deventer with his Mounted Troops had, it appeared, 
made a great dash forward, chasing the enemy before him, and it 
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was necessary for the Blessed Old Infantry to slog after him, to 
consolidate and hold what he had gained. 

So on 6th April, the gth and 12th Regiments left Himo River 
together on the “ Long, Long Trail.” 

The first afternoon we marched through choking powdered 
dust that clung to our perspiring visages and made us look like a 
column of chimney-sweeps. That however was the last dust we 
were to see for several weeks and in the days that followed we 
would sometimes I fancy have welcomed a recurrence of it. 

That evening we camped beside the road and the rain fell 
gently all night as a warning of what was to come. 

Next day we passed through Old and New Moschi and bought 
bananas from the Natives who gathered to see us go through. No 
matter how many bananas they had to dipose of, they always asked 
‘“‘rupeea” (one rupee i.e. 1/4) but were usually quite content to 
receive ten cents (about 14d). 

From now onward it rained all through every night and 
usually for some part of the afternoon as well. We had no 
tents, and though our overcoats were following with the trans- 
port, it was never possible to get at them before darkness and the 
rain came on. For shelter from ‘“ the stormy blast,” or (Troops’ 
version) the blasted storm, we relied upon the ground-sheet and 
the Balaclava Cap that by day we carried upon our backs. 

Fortunately, the mornings were usually fine and that saved us. 
The sun would come out and, with its great heat soon dried us as 
we trudged along through the mud. The continual marching no 
doubt worked out of us the chill and damp of the night that other- 
wise must have landed us allin hospital. We spent the nights 
standing in the rain, with our water-proof sheets around our shoul- 
ders and our Balaclava Caps pulled well down over our ears. On 
top of all perched our helmets. When the‘hours passed by and 
the rain shewed no signs of exhaustion, Nature began to insist on 
her just rights . . . . and we would sink down into the mud and 
pray for the dawn. But Nature will have her way, and in time 
most of us learnt even to sleep in these unsympathetic conditions. 

Of all these nights the worst is associated with a large Rubber 
Plantation—rows and rows of trees whose wood refuses to burn 
properly even when not wet (perhaps, however, it was never 
intended to !). It had been pelting for a couple of hours before 
we reached this plantation and camped for the night, so it was 
almost impossible to light a fire or to keep one alight when miracu- 
lously ignited. With efforts that required the patience of Job, the 
importunity of the Widow and the lung power of a Hercules, we 
at last gota fire going in the rain and had brought the water 
almost to the boil for coffee-making, when a terrific downpour 
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burst upon us and put an end to all chance of warming our inter- 
nals that night. We groaned (and worse) and crouched against 
the Rubber trees for shelter and support. 

Through it all however, ‘Jack’ (who has a‘ Sketch” all to 
himself later on) and the rest of his unquenchable platoon chanted 
the choruses of the moment and songs more original and sometimes 
less discreet, such as “Jimmy Hall” and “ What Bally Use Are 
We ?”’—-and helped to drag us from the slough of despond. 


Meanwhile by day the scenery was ‘great.’ One afternoon 
we crossed eight or ten small rivers that came down, ice-cold, 
from the Great Snow-capped Mountain on our right, across our 
path. Over one of these, a bit bigger than the rest, the only cross- 
ing was by way of a large tree-trunk. The tree-trunk was old 
however and after a time it could stand the strain no longer. 
With two or three men on it, the tree collapsed, precipitating 
them into the water. Two of them lost their helmets, and some 
other oddments, hurried away by the stream. 

A little later we were wading through another, shallower 
river. The river-bed was stony and we were heavy-laden and 
tired. One of our number—“ Jimmy,” a determined little fellow. 
not unknown to golfing fame—when in the middle lost his foot- 
hold, and, rifle and all, fell full length in the stream. He struggled 
and stumbled up with difficulty—and fell again. Poor old 
‘Jimmy !’, we helped him through and he said never a word—he 
was too jolly tired. 

Still another river, the broadest of the lot, was spanned by 
a most picturesque circular footbridge over which we had to go in 
single file, at five paces’ interval—for it swayed as we went and the 
water was far beneath. 


When we reached Aruscha we had done about seventy miles 
of the way. As usual, we marched right through the town to camp 
five miles beyond, on the hills at Kumbulun. This, rt turned out, 
was the spot that had been mentioned as the alternative site of our 
Winter Quarters. Horrible thought! For two miserable days we 
remained there and it never stopped raining. It is difficult to say 
which was the more formidable proposition—to climb the slope of 
the hill up to our lines, or to remain there when once the feat had 
been accomplished. It was mud, mud everywhere and all the 
time—slippery, sticky mud, that stuck to your hands and your 
clothes in lumps when you fell in it. About the only time you did 
not fall in it was when you slept in it—and then you generally 
woke up in the morning to find you had slid down to the bottom 
of the hill during the night. 
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One of the nights some of us had to go on picket right on top 
of the hill. To get there would ordinarily be a ten minutes’ climb; 
on this occasion it took about an hour. It was raining as usual, 
and for every step up, the poor old picket was apt to slide two or 
three steps down. However, by stepping from bush to bush and 
clutching at them for support they got there in the end. 


A consoling featnre of ‘Mud Hill’’—there are always consol- 
ing features—was the presence at its foot of a farm run by a Dutch 
Settler, where green mealies. guavas and oranges were to be had. 
Blissfully ignorant of a picket placed near the garden to guard the 
interests of the owner, in the early hours of a rainy morning a 
couple of us walked in, gorged ourselves, filled our shirtfronts, and 
walked out again, unnoticing and unnoticed. That however 
happened only once ! 


On the principle that it is better to walk in the mire than to 
sit in it, we were glad at the end of the two days to shake the mud 
of Kumbulun off our feet and proceed in the wake of Van 
Deventer. 


The next stage—to Lol Kissale, where a week or two before 
Van Deventer had routed and captured a considerable number of 
the enemy—was for some miles through a quagmire. This meant 
that everyone had to set to and assist the transport, pushing or 
pulling it along. Should a river-bed be encountered, we would 
act as brakes going down and as traction-engines up the other 
side. Sometimes the road before us would be impassable. Then 
it meant getting out pangas (bush choppers) and slaying small 
trees, cutting branches and long grass, to lay across the track and 
sO provide something of a foothold for the animals and prevent 
the ‘A.T.’ (Army Transport) carts sinking into the mud axle-deep. 
In spite of all the shrieking of the miserable little Indian drivers— 
they could be heard all along the line—and unlimited twisting of 
the oxen’s tails, one or two poor beasts could go no further and 
just sank down exhausted in the mud. One memorable day we 
spent sixteen hours of foot-slogging and hard labour on the road 
and progressed less than ten miles. 


At length Lol Kissale was reached. There we had been 
promised a couple of days’ rest. But it was not to be. 
Van Deventer had pushed on and bya big bluff had captured 
Kondoa. But the enemy were threatening to counter-attack and 
Intantry were badly needed to hold the place. Every man who 
was able to, had to press on. 


By now the rain, the mud and the heavy marching had told 
its tale on the general health of the men, and especially upon 
their feet. Toes and heels were protruding from boots, which in 
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some cases had given way altogether. This meant blisters and 
blood-poisoning and many men could go no further without a rest. 

So when we restarted the same afternoon, we had to leave 
behind no less than one hundred and fifty men of our regiment 
alone, nearly all of them “foot” cases. 


From Lol Kissale to Ufiomi was a stretch of about seventy- five. 
miles almost without water. Water to drink that 1s, not mere 
rain-water, fot it continued to come down “ hammer-and-tongs ” 
almost every night. ‘‘ Water, water everywhere—not any drop to 
drink” said the Ancient Mariner, and so said we, for though the 
rain stood about everywhere in muddy pools there was no river, 
well, or other reliable source of supply. 

So night-marching became the order. On one of these night- 
marches we came upon three motor-lorries stuck in the mud. They 
had been “ hastening” up to Van Deventer with supplies So we 
turned to, and with the aid of a stout rope, set them going once 
more. 

Nearing Ufiomi one early morning when it was not yet 
light we came upon what looked like a dead gorilla lying beside 
the road. It turned out to bea skinned lion that a lorrie driver 
had shot two days before. Hereabouts too, great herds of game 
were seen, Zebra and Eland chiefly. One day a Giraffe was shot, 
another day an Ostrich. 

At Ufiomi we had a complete days’ rest and were able to get 
plenty of green mealies and sweet potatoes. Like most Mission 
Stations in the country, it was situated in a fertile spot, extensively 
cultivated by the natives. Millet and Indian corn grew there 
luxuriantly and to a great height. But the place boasted only two 
or three buildings of any pretention. 

We had now reached the stage when it was necessary every 
night to keep a careful look-out for the enemy of whom there was 
known to be a party in the vicinity. This meant guards for each 
platoon in turn, after the days’ march. 


From Ufiomi onwards the country was beautiful and, as we 
reached the Dutch Settlement, we mounted to a great height. 
From one spot it was possible to look down on either side into 
deep valleys and away to mountains beyond. 

But still the rain continued. 

Nearing Kondoa there was considerabe cultivation stretch- 
ing away on both sides of the road—field upon field of 
Indian corn and Millet, here and there a mealie-patch, sometimes 
sweet potatoes and ground nuts, and for the lucky, a pumpkin or 
two. These stretches belonged to Native Chiefs and, scattered 
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among the corn, were the round huts of sticks and mud inhabited 
by the native tillers of the field. Being now on half-rations 
(sometimes even less), all these growing things were a godsend to 
us and we were not slow to take advantage of them. 

One evening, shortly after we had camped, it was noticed 
that many of the men were covered in white powder—their 
helmets and shoulders in particular. Among them was even a 
certain young officer. It appeared they had discovered a hut full 
of umga (meal) of different kinds—millet meal, mealie meal and 
arrowroot meal—and had just jolly-well helped themselves, using 
their helmets to transport their ‘‘ find.” That little effort cost us 
nothing more than a severe lecture from the Colonel on ‘“ looting” ; 
but it struck us that he was a bit half-hearted about it. He said 
the Military authorities would have to pay for it. 

We thought though we did not say, that there was every reason 
why they should, since they found it impossible to keep us 
adequately supplied with food themselves. 

Hereabouts there is one very sad incident to record. 

One morning a certain Private noticed beside the road a sweet- 
potato-patch. Determined to leave nothing to chance, he slipped 
off unnoticed and gathered of them all he could carry—quite 16 lbs.’ 
weight there must have been. He had a bulging haversack of 
them and also a large clothful tied to his belt. All this in addition 
to his regulation ‘pack’ and rifle. Thus overbnrdened, he 
plodded on al] through the day, looking forward to the meal he 
would have when the days’ march was done. , At last the regiment 
came to a halt, to camp for the night right beside the biggest and 
most prolific potato-paich yet encountered. ..... 

A feature of the trek which should be mentioned is ‘ Van 
Deventer’s Trail.” One seldom went two or three hundred yards 
without meeting beside the road or on it, a dead (very) ox, or a 
dead horse or mule that Van Deventer had had to leave behind. 
In some places they lay much thicker than that. In one spot, 
within the space of one hundred yards (duly paced off) there lay 
seven of them—all smelling to heaven. One poor beast—a white 
horse—had met apeculiar end. There he stood bolt upright, with 
his head caught in the fork of a tree—quite dead. 

With experiene we learned to pass on the windward side of 
these derelicts. | 

On the morning of May ist sadly depleted in numbers, 
(reduced in fact to less than half our original strength) footsore 
and hungry, but triumphant, we reached Kondoa—in time to play 
our part in the defence of the town against the fierce night-assault 
the enemy made upon it a week later. 

Of the twenty-four nights since the column left Himo River, 
only three had been free from rain. On our arrival at Kondoa it 
stopped dead, and rain was no more seen for several months. _ 


Sketch No. 1! 


A NIGHT ATTACK. 


KONDOA, 9TH May, 1910. 


‘When the Infantry reached Kondoa, to hold what Van De- 
Venter, with his mounted men had so brilliantly taken, it was 
known that the enemy was concentrating for an attempt to retake 
the place. - They already held a strong position, overlooking the 
town, and were rapidly bringing up reinforcements. 


So we lost no time in entrenching ourselves, in conformity 
with the general scheme for the defence of the town. 


Now it is a peculiar circumstance, that a particular day— 
May 9th—was strongly rumoured amongst us, as the day on which 
the enemy would attack. 


Perhaps it was because a native we had captured, was 
supposed to have said ‘ Wait until the 9th of May.” Whatever 
the reason the rumour was certainly strongly current. 


On the morning of that date, we said to each other “ What 

about that Rumour?” Inthe afternoon, about four o'clock, the 

'! enemy answered the question, by dropping several shells right 

_, “into the camp of one of the mounted regiments. The target was 

' speedily removed, by dropping all the tents. These shells came 

from the 4'1 inch “ Konigsberg ” gun, which was to annoy us for 

the next two months. It was a complete surprise—a nasty jar in 

fact—for we had not previously known that the enemy possessed 
such a gun there. 


We quickly took up our allotted positions, and waited. As it 
grew dusk, large bodies of the enemy could now and again be 
seen, working their way round from the rocky enemy position, 
towards us. 


Our own particular task was to man certain trenches at the 
foot of a ridge, over which it was thought likely the enemy would 
come. We had orders not to fire until they were within twenty 
yards of us, for this wasa trap to tempt them down the ridge, 
which would then be swept from either side by our machine guns. 


From the top of the ridge, several dongas ran down the slope 
towards the trenches in which we anxiously waited. 


Darkness came on, and still we waited ! 
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We began to think the enemy had changed their minds. 

But they had'nt |! 

Almost on the stroke of 8, the attack began and bullets 
started whizzing and pinging overhead; sometimes, they would 
“crack” upona rock and ricochet. The attack was delivered 
chiefly on our left front, upon the machine-gunners of the r1th 
who did splendidly. It came gradually closer, till the racket of 
British and German machine guns, and rifles, made the night 
hideous. It was pretty dark, so that we could not not see far 
ahead, but we could hear that a few at any rate of the enemy had 
reached the top of our ridge. We could hear the shouting of 
orders, and, by the crack of the rifles and the proximity of the 
bullets, we knew that some dozen of them were “‘ searching ” for us. 


We kept quiet, awaiting their oncoming. About midnight 
the firing died down considerably for a while. Then suddenly, it 
began again with renewed violence, and the top of our ridge 
seemed to be alive. Another lull, and then we heard a soft, low 
whistle, which appeared to come froma donga, about halfway 
down the ridge. 


This donga led down past our trench, within three yards of it. 
So we became very alert. The eight rifles in our trench were 
waiting. .... Again that whistle, very low, but clearly nearer than 
before. Twice more we heard it, and we knew that someone was 
coming towards us down that donga, and signalling “all clear” 
to those behind him..... The fifth time it came it was not more than 
thirty yards away, and the tension in our trench was at breaking 
point..... Just as we expected to hear one of our own rifles crack 
out, or those of the men in the trench about thirty yards away on 
our right, a voice from the donga called out “ Friend,” but 
pronounced it in such a “ foreign ” way, that it at once occurred 
to us that it might be a ruse on the part of the enemy, to make us 
give away our position. 


So we waited! Then, from whence the voice had come, a 
man scrambled out of the donga, and as he did so, he spoke in 
unmistakable Dutch, to those behind him, and was answered by 
them in Engitsh. 


The tension on our rifles relaxed, the men were challenged, 
and subsequently asked to explain themselves. . .... We 
tolc them how extraordinarily lucky they were, not to have 
been shot. 


There were six of them in all,—two men each, of two other 
regiments, and two natives. The former said they had got cut off 
from their units, and had lost themselves. The two natives 
candidly admitted that they were ordered to carry ammunition to 
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the 11th Machine Guns, (which were bearing the brunt of the 
attack, and taking a heavy toll in return) but “ got afraid.” 


The night attack continued “until after 3 o’clock in the 
morning—8 hours in all—but the enemy never actually came down 
our ridge, and we got comparatively little direct fire from them. 


At 3°15 we heard the enemy bugles (we don’t use these in 
action now) ‘‘ calling them home.” 


Thanks to our preparedness and the poor shooting of the 
enemy, our casualties (mostly among the 11th and 12th) amounted 
to something under 30, all told. The gth had exactly one casualty 
—a man who was too ill to be in the firing line got a bullet as he 
lay ina tent behind us. We buried about 60 enemy dead, and 
it is estimated that they must have had at least between 300 and 
400 Casualties. 


The enemy Night Attack had been a costly failure. 


Sketch No. 12 


“SPORTSMEN’S RIDGE.” 


KONDOA, 11TH May, 1918. 


Outside Kondoa, on a rocky height overlooking the town, the 
enemy had their stronghold. Past the left of this position ran the 
road from the Town. Between the road and the rocky height, and 
obscuring it from the road, was the ridge which became knawn as 
“Sportmen’s Ridge,’ because it was there that the goth 
{‘Sportmen’s’) South African Infantry had a little engagement 
with the enemy all on their own. 


And this is how it happened. 


The morning after the enemy’s big Night Attack on the 
Town, three depleted Companies of the gth were sent out to 
occupy this ridge, relieving the small body of mounted men who 
up till then had thinly held it. As these men handed over, they 
warned their ‘relief’ to be chary of looking over the top of the 
Ridge, as the enemy over on the other side of the dip was ever 
ready with a bullet to resent such intrusion. That night after 
dark the gth crept to the top of the Ridge with their machine 
guns and took up position for possible attack. During the night 
an odd shot or two was fired, the wind blew and it was mighty 
cold keeping guard on the guns on the top of the Ridge. But 
the enemy did not come, and before it grew fully light the 9th 
quietly withdrew over the Ridge once more out of sight. Shivering 
with cold, they leapt upon the ‘skilly’ they should have had the 
night before, which had just arrived in big dixies from the town. 


Then one company was sent forward along the Ridge on Out: 
post duty for the day. To get back again in the evening, they had 
to cross a piece of dangerous ground, exposed to enemy fire. So the 
two other conipanies were disturbed in the making of their evening 
meal of boiled rice, and sent forward a certain distance to cover 
their retirement. Not knowing their mission, some left their 
‘billys’ on the fire, others carried the halt-cooked food with them. 
These companies took up their position on the slope of the Ridge, 
below a Kopje of rocks which stood on top of the Ridge. From 
these they watched the Outpost Company return along the Ridge, 
back to the night position, unmolested. 
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But the enemy must have been watching them and had 
followed them round. 


Suddenly a machine gun opened on the two covering 
companies with a “ Rat-a-Tat-Tat,” apparently from the place just 
vacated by the Outpost-Company. 


Every man turned flat on his stomach and the bullets whizzed 
overhead, Then came the order to creep slowly up to the cover 
of the Kopje on the top of the Ridge. It was impossible to hurry, 
for fear of exposing ourselves to the hail of bullets. One man 
evidently raised his head unnecessarily, for the Sergeant Major 
(who was awarded a Bar to his D.C.M. on this occasion) was heard 
to yell: “keep your head down there!” and then, to the man 
creeping in front of the offender ‘‘ Kick him in the face if he won’t 
keep his head down.” 


Hardly had we reached the Kopje and taken up position, 
when the enemy big gun ‘boomed.’ The first shell fell thirty or 
forty yards away. The next one landed right amongst us, throwing 
up a mighty cloud of dust and débris. The next and the next 
followed suit—the enemy gunners were on the spot and it did not 
look as if many would come out alive. A little way down the slope 
the Colonel’s horse was unconcernedly grazing. ne shell fell in 
the sand not three yards away from the horse but did not burst. 
The horse grazed on. 


Over the other side of the dip the enemy could occasionally 
be seen moving about. By now machine gun and rifle fire had 
been added to that of the Big Gun, and the 9th was retaliating in 
kind, so that the din was intense. Most of the enemy bullets 
‘cracked !”’ against the rocks of the Kopje and ricocheted off in 
every direction. It was the shells that were doing the damage. 
The Officers and the Sergeant Major moved about from group to 
group as if nothing was happening, directing the fire. 


Amidst it all, just behind the Kopje, on the slope of the Ridge 
a man knelt with bowed head. He was not afraid. He was a 
stretcher-bearer, waiting for a call. A man of deep religious feel- 
ing, and intended, when the war should be over, for the Church, 
as he had no rifle to employ, he no doubt thought he could in 
this way best play his part. 


As darkness came on, the enemy fire grew less and less. Along 
the opposite slope they could be seen retiring. Our bullets chased 
them-home and we were left once more in undisputed possession 
of the Ridge. 
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But what of our casualties ? All things considered they were 
astonishingly light and again illustrated the truth of the saying “ It 
takes a ton of lead to kill a man.” 


And yet one bullet is sufficient. 


When the Roll-call was quietly taken in the darkness compara- 
tively few failed to answer their names. One would answer no 
more, and ten others had been wounded. The Colonel had been 
standing silently by while the Roll-Call had been taken. When it 
was over he said in subdued tones, ‘“‘ Well done boys! You gave 
as good as you got ”—and we knew that, in his eyes at any rate, we 
had **made good.” He added, ‘‘ Keep your eyes skinned to-night 
—they may very weil have another go at us!” 

So, supperless, we made our dispositions for the night, along 
the Ridge and in dongas down where the dry River-bed crosses 
the road. 


Two of the officers were awarded the Military Cross and the 
Sergeant-Major a Bar to his D.C.M. for the splendid example they 
set on this occasion. 

A month or two later, when the post came, we saw our scrap on 
‘Sportsmen’s Ridge” thus recorded in the press : 


‘On the evening of the 11th May the enemy delivered a severe 
attack on our extreme left flank, which was repulsed.” 


Sketch No. 13 


SHELLED OUT. 


KONDOA, May, 1916. 


Outside the town—about four miles as the crow flies—stands a 
1ocky position. From this the enemy overlooked the town which 
they had recently lost. 


Cleverly concealed from the observation of our airmen, they 
had ‘* Coughing Clara,” one of the seemingly endless 4:1 inch guns 
from the stranded ‘‘ Konigsberg.” 


Clara” would wake us every morning just about dawn by 
dropping into the town a few of her rather heavy, explosive “loaves” 
for our breakfast. 


A little away from the town stood a large building which had 
once been a Mission Church, but which was now full of our sick 
and wounded men. The patients there each morning would watch 
the shells dropping into the town and wonder what damage they 
were doing. 


But one morning the first “crash” came a little earlier than 
usual and sounded to the patients most remarkably near—yjust out- 
side in fact. We were not surprised therefore when someone who 
had gone to have a look, told us from the doorway, that the shell 
had landed only forty yards away among the tents of the Mounted 
Brigade’s hospital. A splinter of the shell had instantaneously 
killed one of the M.B. hospital cooks. “ Clara” must have been 
having a night out, thought we, to fall so wide of her usual target. 


But as shell after shell came at regular half-minute intervals, 
and splinters rattled on the corrugated iron roof, it became only too 
clear that we were the object of her attention, and moreover, that 
her aim was pretty good 

Those who could walk, were told to get behind the building. 
No sooner had this order been given than—before it could be 
carried out—'' crash!’ came a shell through the roof; then another 
in almost the same spot—followed by a third, which came through 
the wall making a hole large enough for a man to walk through. 
This shell landed exactly where a certain well-known Rugby for- 
ward had a moment before been lying—he had hardly reached the 
door. The first shell, which came through the roof, landed just in 
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front of the altar (the building had been a Mission Church,) right 
in among the eight or ten worst cases who were in native-made beds 
in the chancel, causing a tremendous shower of dust, pieces of 
brick and splinters of wood, and tilting the altar forward. The 
second shell, which had followed almost immediately on the first, 
came through the roof and struck the opposite (Vestry) wall, just 
above one of the patient’s beds. Right through the wall it went 
and into the Vestry, now used as a dispensary and dressing-room. 
It made an end of the greater portion of our already meagre 
medical supplies. By now the Medical Staff and the more able 
patients were carrying out those who were helpless. They emerged 
half smothered in brick-dust and splinters of wood and choking 
with lyddite fumes. Yet with all this, and though three shells had 
burst inside a building full of patients, not a man got so much as 
a scratch or a hurt beyond the shock experienced. Truly a 
miraculous preservation and disappointing to the Huns had they 
known! 


One bed in front of the altar had its forelegs blown off under 
its patient; in the woodworkof another, just near the occupant’s 
head, was lodged a considerable piece of shell. 


But during the next two or three days four patients died and 
there is little doubt that their ends were at least hastened by 
the shock they had experienced and the subsequent exposure that 
this shelling involved. 


Now, the order was to scatter ourselves over the veld behind 
the hospital. It was a humourous, if pathetic, sight to see patients, 
running, walking, hobbling, being carried pick-a-back or on beds, 
away out on tothe veld in every direction. A few more shells 
landed just over the building and then “ Clara,” thinking no doubt 
that there could not be much left alive inside that Old Mission 
Church, shut up shop for the day. She had been rather more 
prodigal with her “loaves” than usual—there were 21 of them in 
all that morning. Curious to see the two ‘fit’ doctors doing their 
‘rounds’ that day, considerably earlier than usual, searching for 
their patients among the bushes! 


And who is that man in pyjamas over there, wandering from 
man to man to see if all is well? Itis the other doctor who is ill 
and has got up out of bed and come over from the doctors’ quarters 
to do what he can. But fortunately there is nothing special to do. 


Gradually the patients came hobbling or were brought back. 
But during the late afternoon a distant voice was heard, calling 
weakly from the veld. Only then was it noticed that one patient 
was missing. The sound of the voice was followed and there, 
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some hundreds of yards out was the missing man in his inadequate 
“native” bed of poles and “rimpies,” behind some bushes—there 
where he had been taken for safety, left and forgotten. However, 
he was none the worse for his day in the fresh air. 


About dusk that evening ‘ Clara” chucked two more shells at 
us. hey passed just over the roof and landed harmlessly in a 
potato-patch beyond. So the authorities arranged for us not to 
wait for the morning and its probable “hate,” but to migrate 
during the night by means of ox-carts to a spot some two miles 
back, under the lee of a hill where we would not be such an 
annoyance to ‘‘ Clara” nor she to us. 


From there next morning we were able to watch her dropping 
shells around the empty Mission Church. 


NoTE :—In justice to the enemy it should be stated that there 
was possibly some excuse for or explanation of their action in 
deliberately shelling a hospital flying the Red Cross, in the fact 
that for two days shortly previous to this happening, though not 
actually at the time of it, we had a considerable number of troops 
and some guns camped right next to the hospital, in full view of 
the enemy. How far the enemy based their action upon this is 
not known, but, in allowing those troops and guns to camp there, 
the authorities were certainly ‘asking for trouble’—and the 
patients got it! 
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DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


KONDOA, JuNE 1916. 


You must remember Van Deventer’s brilliant dash to Kondoa- 
Irangi with a comparatively small body of Mounted Troops and 
a couple of batteries of Field Artillery ? The dash that represented 
an advance of 250 miles and meant the upsetting of the enemy’s 
plans. It meant also, however, the hurrying up, to hold what 
Van Deventer had gained, of a large body of ‘ footsloggers’ who 
accomplished a trek that must rank high in the records of such 
undertakings. Two hundred and fifty miles in twenty-four days 
and nights of the Rainy Season—and it can rain in East Africa. 


By day they had to push and pull transport waggons and ‘A.T.’ 
carts with their stubborn oxen and screeching Indian drivers 
perched up on the shafts ; to make roads also—so that sometimes, 
by dark, a long day of toil had meant an advance of only five or 
six miles. 


Now with Van Deventer’s force there were two young Doctors. 
Both bore Dutch names and were men of considerable promise 
in their profession. One of them too won the Military Cross for 
gallantry in these operations. It is about these two men that I 
wish to tell—for a curious chain of coincidence binds them closely 
together. 


Lifelong friends, they studied together in Scotland. Both 
came back to South Africa, and, a little later together they went 
to take part in the East African campaign. Shortly before this, 
they had both married Nursing Sisters who themselves were friends. 
At the time of Van Deventer’s dash these two young wives were 
both nursing in the Military Base Hospital at Nairobi. 


At Kondoa Fate still pursued their common course. 


Both young doctors ‘went down’ with appendicitis—almost 
simultaneously. Both were very bad and their fellow-doctors 
held out little hope. They were operated on in the Field 
Ambulance Hospital at Kondoa in which they had worked to the 
daily accompaniment of the enemy Big Gun which for two months 
dropped shells into the Town. 
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In a day or two ‘ David’ died and it seemed almost inevitable 
that ‘Jonathan’ would go with him..... But ‘Jonathan’ 
lingered on. ..... 


Then one morning we saw a strange sight. Standing among 
the Hospital tents, that dotted the slopes of the Hill was the 
First White Woman we had seen for months ; two of them in fact. 
Then we realised their mission—and turned away. They were 
the two wives who were Sisters, come all the hundreds of miles 
from Nairobi... .. and one of them was too late...... 


Each day we saw her wend her downcast, solitary way along 
the sandy River-Bed, over to the little knot of Soldier’s Graves 
that raised their peaceful little crosses just outside the Town. 


At dusk, with brave, bowed head, she would return . . 


While ‘ Jonathan’s’ wife nursed him with tender care, ‘ David’s’ 
widow gave herself up to the other patients. What a Godsend a 
‘woman’s hand’ must have been in that far-off hospital where food 
was scarce and comfort almost non-existent ! 


‘Jonathan’ lived long enough to get back tothe Union. Then 
he too ‘went West’—to join ‘ David’—and the chain of coinci- 
dence was complete. 
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CAMOUFLAGE. 


A KONDOA INCIDENT. 


A small body of Mounted men had been sent to reconnoitre 
a certain hill. Suddenly, from close at hand, the enemy fired on 
them. As they were in grave danger of being cut off and sur- 
rounded, the officer gave the order to retire at all possible speed. 
One man had not gone far when his horse was killed under him. 
He rolled away and scrambled into a donga where he hoped to 
find cover and a means of escape. Hearing the enemy coming 
ever closer, he followed ‘ Brer Rabbit's’ example and ‘lay low.’ 
He nestled up to one side of the donga and hoped the enemy 
would pass him by. 


Unfortunately for him, two German Askaris looked into the 
Donga and saw him, One of them raised his rifle, and though the 
man in the donga half a dozen yards away put up his hands, the 
Askari fired. 


The man fell back apparently dead, and the Askaris cleared 
off in search of further prey. +, 3 


When the man in the donga thought they had gone far enough 
he got up and quietly made his way back to camp. 


The Askari had missed ! 
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ROMOQR. 


xe 


Rumour is a Frightful Liar—we all know that, from a series of 
unfortunate incidents that each one of us can call to mind. Yet, 
just as ‘‘there is no smoke without a fire,” so too there is usually 
just some soup¢gon of hasis or justification—hardly recognisable 
perhaps—for the average Rumour. 


At the ame time it must be clearly understood that the Soldier 
draws a marked distinction between Rumours and Bally Rumours. 
Whenever a new Rumour is put in circulation, the Soldier, before 
accepting it for discussion, enquires in what particular part of the 
camp it originated—and places his value and label upon it accord- 
ingly. 

Now in East Africa the ‘Fickle Jade” seemed really to 
flourish and to batten. Hadshe had any real “ say ” in the matter, 
that campaign would have ended in May or June of the year 1916, 
dead-certain. In fact, so eloquently was she speaking, and so 
plausibly, that one man at least became the richer by five “ chips” 
(Rupees: 6/8) at the end of July of that year, because the cam- 
paign was then still being run as a going concern. He placed his 
wager that way not so much because of an in-born distrust of ‘‘ The 
Old Lady,” as in order to “ have it both ways”: If the campaign 
did end as Rumour said it would, no one more pleased than he and 
to part company with five rupees would in such case give him 
(tho’ Scotch) no pain or regret ; if, on the other hand, the campaign 
continued beyond the fateful day, he stood to draw 6/8 worth of 
consolation. 


Well, he drew it, as stated. 


When we landed in East Africa, three days after the disastrous 
first battle of Salaita Hill) Rumour was there to greet us. 


She told us of enormous casualties, murder and mutilation of 
our wounded. In particular She gave news of a friend of mine, a 
Sergeant in the 7th S.A.I., who had taken part in the battle. He 
had been killed outright, She said. Further enquiries of other 
men of his own regiment elicited the fact that he had not been 
killed but had been badly wounded—shot through the stomach— 
and had been taken to Nairobi. Thus I regarded the matter for 
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months (for there was no news of him) until I met the man himself 
and found him neither dead nor wounded ; nor had he as yet had 
a day’s illness in the campaign ! 


With this lesson before me I decided to note in my diary the 
chief Rumours that blew up in the future and to follow them up. 


Some of them seemed to be indisputable fact. For example, 
when the Regiment reached ’Mbuyuni in March 1916, preparatory 
to the taking of Salaita Hill, we were told by the troops already 
there, that a telegram had come through to the effect that ‘ Turkey 
had capitulated to Russia.” Two different men assured us that the 
news had appeared in “ Orders,” and that the Padre had given it 
out at Church Parade the previous Sunday. That seemed good 
enough, and we believed it—as the men who told us certainly did 
—until subsequent mails proved that Turkey was still trotting. 


“The Jade” had been at it again! Had She put it the other 
way round She would, as events proved, have been nearer to 
attaining a truth. 


But Rumour was in her most plausible mood on the great trek 
to Kondoa. 


One day, as we were halted along the road for the purpose of 
hauling mule waggons and A T. carts through the mud, we noticed 
a motor-cycle despatch rider pass forward to the Colonel of the 
oth with a message. A few minutes later our Senior Major and 
the Colonel of the r2th S.A.I. stopped to talk, just where we were 
mud-hauling. As they parted, the Major turned to the Colonel and 
said ‘‘ By the way, have you heard the news ? Tabora has fallen 
to the Belgians!" The Colonel expressed gratification and went 
back to his own column. This was about the middle of April 1916, 
and again we thought we had had some official news, “ straight 
from the horse’s mouth.” 


But we hadn’t! Tabora was not taken until November r9th— 
five mouths later. 


Just:one more example, and in this case, with it the illuminat- 
ing story of its origin. This Rumour flourished in Kondoa in June 
Ig16, and in fact formed part of the basis of that five-rupee bet 
already referred to. 


General Smuts was at Kondoa at the time. We were told by 
one of the men who had been on duty at Head Quarters in the 
town, that two German Officers had come in blindfolded, to dis- 
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cuss terms of surrender, and that the only difficulty in the way was 
the question of recognition by us of the “ paper money ” in which 
the enemy had been paying their black troops. The man who 
brought this news had himself seen the two German officers come 
and go. This last must have been the “ personal touch” that is so 
irresistible to some people in recounting what in fact they have 
only heard. For, a week or two later a Staff Officer visited us in 
Hospital and one of us ventured to probe him about this Rumour. 
He laughed heartily, for it appeared he had started the Rumour 
himself, in the Staff Mess, purely to pull the leg of a rather gullible 
fellow- Officer. 


Thence it had passed, through the officers’ servants, who over- 
heard it, to the man who told us and thus to the troops at large. 


After that, to anyone who offered to impart ‘* News,” we would 
chant that searching soldiers’ ballad : ‘‘ How can we believe him ?” 
and ‘ Foolish Questions ”’ were met with the ironical reply ‘No! 
It’s only a Bally Rumour!” . ..... 


And so, when we were told that Lord Kitchener had been 
drowned at sea, it did not worry us alittle bit—we thought Rumour 
was drawing her bew even longer than usual. 


But the Germans, in their position outside Kondoa, knew 
better, for, when they retired, they left behind them among other 
notices one which read “ Sorry about Kitchener.” 
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VAN DEVENTER. 


A LIBEL. 


As I know virtually nothing about him, you will, I think, agree, 
that Iam eminently qualified to put before the world his entire 
biography. However, I do not intend to do that, but merely to 
award him the honour and glory of one of these ‘“ Sketches.” 


I have ‘met’ him twice. On each occasion I regret to say I 
was in hospital undergoing a ‘rest-cure’ and he was carrying out 
what appeared to be the painful duty of visiting the patients. 


He is a huge, dark man who never speaks, but just looks at 
you..... Apparently he is not impressed. But he does not 
trouble to say so. 


He looks ‘ stom’*—but that, no doubt, he has found to be an 
asset. : 


The first occasion was at Kondoa, shortly after the Big Bluff 
that enabled him to take that place. 


When the Distinguished Party reached our tent, the Medical 
Officer explained to him the nature and peculiarities of our injuries, 
one by one. As we werea few woundeds among bundreds of 
‘fevers’ and ‘dysenterys’ I suppose the General was particularly 
interested in us. Suppose, mind you. He certainly never said so. 


He said nothing, but just looked ..... and passed on. No 
doubt he thought the more—''Stille water, deepe grond” ..... 


The second occasion was more thana year later, on the 
Hospital Ship “ Ebani” lying in the beautiful harbour of Kilwa- 
Kisiwani a week after the big ‘scrap’ at Narongombe in which we 
had over a thousand casualties, white and black, but as a result of 
which the enemy retired. 


A Sergeant of the 7th S.A.I., bolder than the rest, in spite of, 


or possibly because of, his shattered thigh, determined to find out 
if the Great Man could speak. So, after'a recital of his case by 
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the M.O. had produced a dull stare from the General, this Sergeant, 
greatly daring, said ‘‘ Well Sir, are you satisfied with the result of 
the Narongombe fight ?”” Without moving a muscle of his face, the 
General replied : “ Well, they retired.” 


Then he passed on. 


Here isa story of Van Deventer in East Africa. Like most 
good stories it is probably utterly untrue. However it illustrates 
his propensity for Bluff, and the clash of styles in warfare : 


The harassed enemy were entrenching themselves among the 
hills and we were concentrating for the attack. Our guns had not 
yet come up, nor in fact could they do so for some weeks owing to 
the difficulty of the ‘terrain.’ But V.D.V. thought he’d try a Bluff. 
He sent word to an English General who was operating under 
him, to send in and call upon the German Commander to surrender, 
failing which the full fury of our big guns(which were not there) 
would immediately be turned upon him. 


The English General is said to have replied : 


“TI do not mind making a fool of myself, if you wish it, 
but I object to making a fool of the British Army to 
which I have the honour to belong.” 


*stupid, dull. 
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FEVER. 


ITS FEATURES AND TREATMENT. 


Symptoms : 
Far-away feeling, 
Every known Ache, 
Vomiting, 
Excelcior Temperature, 


Ravings, 


Accompanicd by 
Tremendous Heat, 


Followed by 


Shivvers, 


Resulting in 
Abandonment of all interest in life. 


Treatment : 
Blankets, 
Quinine. 


Prevention : 
Avoid East Africa. 


Cure : 
There isn’t any. 


Nore: For a truly appealing description of Fever see “‘ The Head 
Hunter” (“Options”) by O. Henry. 
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LIONS. 


To possess any standing in the East African Campaign, it is 
almost essential to have had some experience of Lions. 


But that very fact, you will say, is apt to discredit or throw 
doubt upon, any such alleged experience. 


In the experiences here related however, there is so total an 
absence of thrill or immediate excitement, that they can hardly be 
afforded the dignity of doubt. 


I. 


On trek one day, when nearing the Mission Station of Ufiomi 
(a distinctly “lion” neighbourhood) we saw a horrible-looking 
thing, lying beside the path. It was large, and clammy, and dead. 
We all saw it. Apparently it had armsand legs anda head... . 
but no tail. 


I pronounced it a dead gorilla. Some agreed with me, others, 
less polite, but more sagacious, said ‘ don’t-talk-dam-rot-look-at- 
its-paws.” 


It turned out to be a real dead lion that had been shot, skinned, 
and left there two days before, to rot! 


IT. 
I’ve heard lions roar ! 
This is a somewhat bald statement, and there is an absence, 


I know, of corroborative detail. But surely if I’d wanted to lie, I 
could have done better than that ? 


HT. 


For the following ‘‘ experience ” I make no apology, as it was 
not my own :— 


A Party of ‘ Details ” on their way to join their regiments at 
Kondoa, had to camp one night afew miles outside this same 
Ufiomi (I was afterwards shewn the very spot). 
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They had been told it was a lion area, and so, before settling 
down to sleep, they built up a large log fire. 


Some were already in the arms of Morpheus, when a low roar 
was heard, and two large eyes of fire shone out of the darkness . 
.... The eyes moved about, and, with them, the occasional 
low growl........ 


Those who were awake gripped their rifles ! 


All of a sudden, out of the darkness sprang a large form! It 
leapt at one of the sleeping soldiers, grabbed in its powerful Jaws 
the large military overcoat which was spread over him, and .... 
disappeared in the darkness. 


The overcoat was never seen again! No doubt the poor beast 
had been feeling cold. 
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500 MILES BACK TO THE BASE. 
KONDOA TO MBUYNI, Juty 1916. 


Such was the road, and the way we had come, that anyone 
who was wounded, or was otherwise seriously ill, simply had to 
remain at Kondoa, until sufficiently well to stand something like a 
fortnight of rough travelling. 


And this is the journey back to the base hospital at Mbuyuni— 
more than 300 miles away—as it was eventually made. 


There were about forty of us in all. Most of the forty were 
loaded, with their kits, on to mule-wagons. A few others with 
injured legs were privileged to travel in those little iron-framework 
‘A.T.’ (Army-Transport) carts, which the trek-ox is wont to pull. 
(‘ Wont’ is a good word there, for they usually wouldn’t—they left 
that to us, at any rate on the trek to Kondoa—But then the mud 
really was a bit thick.) 


Thus we travelled for twelve miles, mostly through heavy 
sand, and along a road that was called such only by courtesy. 


These oxen have no harness whatever ; there is merely a sort 
of loose connection between their necks, and pole of the ‘A T,’ 
cart. In our cart we had four of the beasts, and the front pair 
were even less attached to the business than the other two. Thus 
it was, that when halfway down a steep incline toa river-bed 
(dry as usual) this front pair lost their heads, and decided to go 
back again. But the other two were for goingon. The result 
was that to the casual observer (had there been any) it would have 
been difficult to say whether we were going or coming. 
Eventually they were disentangled and persuaded—by the usual 
device of twisting their tails—to resume the journey, and by night- 
fall we reached the ‘' Dump ”—i.e. the place than which motor 
vehicles on their way to Kondoa with stores could, on account of 
the sand, go no further. 


The way was punctuated with the now almost quiescent 
corpses of mules, horses, and oxen, that had lost interest in life 
on the trek to Kondoa. 
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At the “ Dump” we spent the night. Next day we received 
promotion—on to large rattling motor-lorries, and so did the sixty 
miles over the hills, and past the Dutch Settlement to Ufomi. 
There we put up for one night at the excellently-run Imperial 
“ Marquee” hospital, and each wallowed in a long-overdue hot 
bath, the bath consisting of half a huge cask. 


Then came another motor-lorrie joy-ride to Lol-Kissale, 75 
miles further back—the lonely hill at which Van Deventer had 
captured several hundreds of the enemy, four months before. 


This journey was considerably enlivened by ‘‘game.” Wild 
pigs dashed across our path, and buck; several wild turkeys stood 
not thirty yards away on a red ant-heap. Then a covey of about 
twenty guinea-fowl scudded off the road ;_ the driver stopped, and 
had a futile shot at these, and also at some partridges that stood 
and looked at us twelve yards away—war had made them reckless ! 
Gold-ringed Tsetse Fly were prominent for some miles that day, 
and, for lack of succulence in the lorrie, bit us fiercely. 


At Lol Kissale they kept us for three long days awaiting further 
transport ; days that were enlivened by the playing of Ellie Marx, 
the Leader of the Cape Town Municipal Orchestra (who had 
arrived with reinforcements) on an old violin, that someone pro- 
duced from his kit. 


The next and longest stage was to Rail Head—Sanja River. 
This is a somewhat painful memory, not only because it took us 
five weary and dusty days by mule-wagon, (and the mules would 
keep dying) but also for the fact, that some brutes of fellows, who 
had started after we did, sailed past us in a motor ambulance on 
the second day, and we knew they would get to Rail Head that 
night—three days before us. 


However, there are always compensations—mine in this case 
was, that while we were camped beside our wagons in the veld 
that night, some ‘ Details” going forward, passed us, among them 
«a man who owed me five rupees, which he paid ..... without 
being asked | 


During this part of the journey several buck were shot, and 
several wild ostriches shot at, while at night hyenas prowled 
around. 

Another compensating feature was, that for the last two or 
three days, we travelled in growing sight of Mts. Meru and Kili- 
manjaro. 
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When we felt hottest and slowest, and most grimy—the 
powdered dust was most clinging—we looked at “ Kili’s ” snow- 
capped summit, and tried to imagine we were there. 


At Rail Head we spent one night, in a well-run Indian 
Hospital, where we fed on Chupatees (a flat sort of pancake, 
which Indians use instead of bread). There too we were given 
some new Kit, to replace our rags, and there we got the train, and 
travelled over ground over which we had fought before—past 
Euphorbia Hill and over Latema—Reata neck, into Taveta. 
Taveta harboured us for another night, and provided us with the 
first chance we had had for many months of spending money, for 
there, beside the recently laid rails, stood an Indian store. I’m 
afraid we overate ourselves, and there were several relapses among 
the dysentery patients. 


On again by train next day, past historic Salaita Hill to 
Mbuyuni, our destination, where a huge canvas Hospital Town had 
arisen since last we had seen it. 


As we waited for admission to hospital, an important: looking 
party approached us. When it drew near, to our pleased 
astonishment, we saw at its head, General Botha. 


A wounded Sergeant drew us to attention, and the General, 
having acknowledged the Salute, made us a very neat little speech 
in English, in the course of which he said he had come up to take 
the place of one of us. Then, seeing one of our number with 
both arms in slings, he enquired when and how he got wounded. 
He was rather taken aback, when the injured one told him that 
he had been up a. Baobab tree at Kondoa, after honey, and had 
tumbled out—and so had broken both his arms. 
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“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 


LOL KISSALE TO SANJA RIVER, JuLy 1916. 


“ Reveillé at 4, Move off at 5,” had been the order overnight. 

When therefore, at half-past eight a.m., we came to a beautiful 
tree-banked River, we had done some nine miles of the exceedingly 
dusty way—and felt entitled to a halt. 


Moreover we were in sore need of a wash. For two days we 
had had to rely upon the water we carried with us and we had 
been trekking along a track of soft, powdered dark-brown dust 
that so enveloped us and covered our features as to make us 
unrecognisable to each other and with difficulty distinguishable 
from the Natives and ‘Cape Boys’ that helped to make up our 
cavalcade. 


The mules too, badly needed arest. One indeed we were 
forced to leave there, the Transport Officer putting a bullet through 
its head to save it from a worse fate at the hands of wild beasts. 


Very glad then were we to be told that we would not move on 
until the afternoon. Having cleared the more necessary portions 
of our faces of dust, we breakfasted, the menu being Biscuits, 
Bully and Coffee (without milk), and as a special dish—some buck 
which had been shot the previous afternoon. 


Then off we went to the River for a jolly good bath...... 


As we slic down the bank to the spot we had chosen, we 
heard a deep, musical voice coming up from the water. Looking, 
we saw, standing in mid-stream, a large and shiny native. As he 
washed his solitary garment, he sang to himself....... 


Somehow the tune seemed familiar .... . welistened... 

. and this is roughly what we heard (I don’t think he had 
any idea what it meant, but he had picked up a very fair imitation 
of the sounds required) : 


‘Tlla long wa’ er Lipperlarely, illa long wa’ er go... .... 


And quite evidently it ‘‘soothed his savage breast.” 
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A CAPE “CORPSE” CONCERT. 


MAKTAU, SepremBer, 1916. 


Hearing that the members of the Cape Corps—the ‘ Bruine 
Soldaate’ (‘ Brown Soldiers’), as a lady of colour was once heard 
to call them—were to give a concert, we strolled down just to see 
what particular kind of fool they would make of themselves. 


We quickly found we had misjudged the situation entirely. 
They were, with due allowances, astonishingly good, so that we 
stayed to the end, and would have liked more. 


At the same time there certainly was about that concert a hum- 
our not found at other concerts ; a humour perhaps not intended ; of 
the type instanced by the Cape coloured lady who announced that 
that she had married ‘a coloured corpse,’ meaning thereby a mem- 
ber of the Cape Coloured Corps. 


An officer presided, and as he announced each item, the artist 
stepped briskly on to the make-shift stage, saluted smartly—and 
began, to the uneven moaning of a small hand-organ, cleverly 
manipulated by one of his comrades. 


The first item was a song by Private Rooibeckie. He hada 
large, round and unusually black face—somewhat out of keeping 
with the opening words of his song which began: ‘I remember 
still the day I left Old Ireland’s Shore.” But he sang it quite as 
well as many an Irishman would have done. Another injustice to 
Ireland. 


Then came a recitation by a sturdy corporal, who wore his 
large military overcoat and gave us ‘ Mij Pijpe” (‘‘My Pipe”) 
which he recited to his own pet pipe, held in his hand. This, by 
the way, was the only item not rendered in English. 


Next came a man who sang a very clever perverted version of 
‘‘Keep the Home Fires Burning.” This version described the 
Kaiser as descending to the Nether Regions where Satan remarked 
to his assistants : 
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‘‘Keep the old fire burning, 
Keep the Kaiser turning, 
First on this side, then on that let him rage and foam, 
Sizzling and Hissing, 
Stock of old Von Bissing, 
Keep the gates wide open till the Huns come home” 


Next was a ‘“‘ Duet-Scena” which was acted by the singers 
with considerable realism. It was entitled ‘‘A Gentleman’s Son can 
become an Outcast,” (with the accent on the “‘cast’”’). One of them 
was the “ gentleman’s son” who became an “ outcast” through fast 
living, the other was his college friend! However, the Outcast 
pulled himself together before the end and resumed his vocation of 
‘‘Gentleman’s Son” with a hearty hand-clasp, and an all-is-forgiven. 

But the Star Turn was the Comic Man. He evidently was an 
old hand at it and was quite sure of his audience. He sang ‘I was 
Standing at the Corner of the Street” with a full realisation of its 
humourous possibilities, and was rapturously applauded—by us all. 
He too indulged in parody, giving this somewhat ‘ broad’ version 
of Mary and the Lamb.as an encore : 


Mary had a little Watch, 

She swallowed it one day, 

So now she’s taking ‘Number Nines’ 
To pass the Time away. 


As a double-encore he gave vent to this little extravagance: 
‘‘Now, you know, when we was in training dere by Simonstown, 
I was darum hard-up. So [ writes to my rich uncle by de Kim- 
berley Mines, and says 


‘‘ The Roses is Red, and the Wilets Blue, 
Send me £10 and [ll tink of you.” 
And what you tink he answer me? 


‘* The Rose is Red, and sometimes Pink, 
So I sends the £10—I don’t tink.” 


An immaculate Corporal sang, with all the usual fervour and 
abandon, such gems as ‘“ Thora” and *‘ My Little Grey Home in 
the West.” 

They finished up with their excellent Regimental Song, “ The 
Cape Corps Khakis,’ which the presiding Officer informed us, was 
specially composed for them by ‘a lady of colour’ at the Cape. 


Sketch No. 23 


THE COLONEL AND THE LAW. 


MAKTAU, SepremBeEr 1916. 


(Republished from “ The Cape.’”’) 


Every inch of the mud-and-grass edifice that did duty as 
Y.M.C.A. Rest House was occupied by a gaping and expectant 
mass of khakied humanity, awaiting the start of an impromptu 
concert. 


Amid a storm of protest, another khakied figure pushed his way 
in at the back and looked around, as if in search of some one He 
wore the awesome armlet of red, withits black letters ‘M.P.’, that 
distinguishes the Military Police. 


Sight of one of these minions of the Law had always brought 
before me, in all their hideousness, the many Military Crimes 1 had 
standing, undetected, to my credit. Imagine then the undulating 
and recurring icy spasms that cavorted up and down my spinal 
column, when, in a loud and authoritative voice, this M.P. shouted 
that all might hear ‘Is Jones ot the oth here?” I was unable to 
answer—and unwilling—, but there were those, whom hitherto I 
had considered my friends, who at once shouted in reply ‘ Here 
he is!” The loud voice requested me to ‘‘ Come outside ’””—I was 
“ Wanted.” 


“Wanted!” Hadn't I heard that somewhat ironical phrase 
‘Wanted by the Police ” often enough in the good old civilian days, 
when, somehow, one never connected oneself with crime? Now 
I too was ‘‘Wanted ..... by the Police !” 


With everyone looking at me, I struggled and stumbled 
outside. It wasn’t as bad asl expected. There! found that I was 
was wanted by three men who were strangers to me, men of 
different Regiments, who had been brought there by the Man of 
the Red Armlet, because they wished to claim my assistance ina 
Court Martial at which they were about to play the ‘ Leads.’ 

“Theft of Beer’—that was the charge against them. Just 
fancy blaming anyone for being overwhelmed by the temptation 
and lure of that coveted beverage ina country where the heat is 
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such that one would drink one’s bath-water—if one had any—and 
ata place in that country which was about 300 miles from the 
nearest ‘Pub!’ This looked an easy case to defend! A ‘sitter’ 
in fact. The blame, if any, rested with those who left the Beer 
about. Looking through the papers, however, I quickly discovered 
where lay the gravity of their offence: the Beer they had taken 
was the property of a Brigade Major! shuddered. Had it been 
an ordinary, conimon-or-garden Major it would have been bad 
enough—but a Brigade Major! No! Howcould he be expected 
to Fuss and Fume properly without his Beer? Those three 
bottles were the last he had too, and it might be ages—which 
would seem like aeons—before Reinforcements could arrive from 
Nairobi. 

To make matters if possible worse, it was alleged by the 
stately Indians who, with fixed bayonets, had stood guard over the 
priceless fluid, that the three poor wretches who absorbed it knew 
that it was the property of a Biigade Major. For, said the Indians, 
being unable to yapp English, they had exhibited to the miserable 
thieves a board containing the name and Awful Rank of the owner 
—but to no purpose. Further, they were prepared to produce— 
the very board, and alas! the very (empty) bottles ! 


Next morning I was sent for by, and in due course ushered 
into the monocled and tented presence of the Colonel who was 
O.C. of the place. ‘I understand you wish to defend the three 
men who are charged with Theft ?”’ said he. ‘' Well Sir,” I replied, 
“these men, whoare unknown to me, have asked me to defend 
them and, yes, Sir, ’d like permission to do so.” ‘ Well, I may 
say at once that I do not intend granting you that permission.” 
Somewhat taken aback, I said “ But, Sir, why is that? I under- 
stood that a soldier had the right to call on anyone legally qualihed, 
to defend him?” With increasing bitterness and slow emphasis, 
the Colonel answered “‘ My reason is, because Field General Courts 
Martial are intended to see Justice done—and not to have a lot of 
legal quibbles.” 


My own conscience was clear, for I had never seen him before, 
but I thought from his tone that the Colonel must be speaking 
from very bitter experience and soI said ‘ But Sir, there is no 
reason why there should be any legal quibbles.” He laughed a 
bitter laugh and gave vent to this scathing generalisation: Oh! 
everyone knows that a lawyer tries to get his client off regardless 
of the Truth!” I bridled and, standing strictly to attention, dared 
to disagree with him thuswise! ‘ Pardon me _ Sir, but, 
speaking as a lawyer,’ (Not, for the moment, as a Miserable 
Private ).‘‘ That is not the case. No decent lawyer tries to get his 
client off ‘ regardless of the Truth.’ ” 
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He was good enough for a moment to forget my exceedingly 
subordinate position, but, still unconvinced, again emitted that 
laugh of bitter, unbelieving sarcasm. I continued ‘ Besides Sir, it 
is an ordinary principle of Justice to allowa man accused the best 
chance of defending himself. I myself have known cases where 
soldiers have suffered ill-deserved punishment because they were 
too scared of their Superior Officer to defend themselves.” 


At this long speech he shewed signs of relenting somewhat 
and eventually granted me permission to be present and advise the 
men, but not to address the Court. 


At the Court Martial the presiding Officers took a lenient view 
of the case—it was hotter than ever that day in the mud-and-grass 
Court Room with the tattered Union Jack flying above. They 
found the accused ‘not guilty’ of Theft, but, in deference no doubt 
to the Brigade Major, found them ‘ guilty’ of that all-embracing 
crime ‘An Act prejudicial to good order and Military discipline ” 
—and confiscated the remaining half-bottle of Beer. 


Note: For a suitable fee I am willing to disclose the particular make 
of Beer figuring in this case. For the present suffice it to say 
that it was brewed in the Union of South Africa. 


Sketch No. 24 


A COINCIDENCE. 


MAKTAU—MOROGORO, Oct. 1916. 


After the Court Martial a grateful ‘‘ Client ” gave his “ Soldier's 
Friend,” among other things, choice of one or other of three Mugs 
of which he was luxuriously possessed. Mugs were otherwise 
quite unprocurable. This ‘Soldier’s Friend” had in fact for 
months past been making-do with a converted jam-tin. So he 
selected from the three a large Aluminium Mug and went on his 
Way rejoicing, 

But it had been dusk when he chose it, and not till next day 
did he notice neatly engraved upon it this device : ‘Lieut. Warner 
1oth S.A.I.” Which had certainly not been the name of his 
“ client.” 

A very few days later, who should arrive at the Detail Camp 
but this very Lieutenant! Stranger still, as the men of this 
“Soldier’s Friend’s” Regiment were without an Officer of their own, 
they were, for the time being, herded with the roth S.A.I. Details, 
and so at once came under the wing cf this self-same Lieutenant. 


A week or two later several hundreds of Details and Rein- 
forcements left this camp on the Long Long Trail to rejoin or Join 
their respective Units, now hundreds of miles away. 


On the march, the new owner of this Aluminuim Mug and the 
other men of his Regiment proceeded oe under the immediate 
leadership of ‘' Lieut. Warner roth S.A.1.” 


About the seventh day of the trek from Korogwe to 9 Morogoro, 
the Column happened to halt beside a glorious stream of ice-cold 
water that came down from the mountains on the right. Drinking- 
cups being scarce, the Aluminium Mug, so clearly engraved, was 


passed round .... ‘By Jove! That does ‘go down’!”..... 


Just as everyone seemed to have “ drunk his fill,” up strolled 
‘Lieut, Warner roth S.A.I.,” hot and dusty. Said he “May I 
borrow your Mug too?” “Certainly Sir!” said its doubtful 
owner, reluctantly handing itover........ 

Several of the men were “ in the know” and watched the 
Officer anxiously ....... “Ah! That goes down well— 
thanks !” said he, just as the order to move forward again was 
passed back, handing back the Mug. 

The ‘‘Soldier’s Friend” breathed again. 


Sketch No 25 


500 MILES TO REJOIN. 


MAKTAU TO KISSANGA (via Korogwe, Morogoro & Kilossa). 


OcToBER—NovEMBER 1916. 


Maktav was the. great Detail Camp. There the Hospitals— 
especially the big one at Mbuyuni 17 miles away—sent all the men 
whom they had repaired and made more or less fit again to go on 
safart and to take a further hand in eradicating the Hun. There 
too all the Reinforcements came. 


Every Regiment and many lands were represented. In a 
morning’s journey to ‘ the washouse’ just outside the thorn Boma 
and the deep trenches that surrounded the little Military Town and 
reminded its khakied inhabitants of what had been, one might 
meet Indians erect and Indians sloppy, Englishmen of the Royal 
Fusiliers (Driscoll’s Legion of Frontiersmen), South Africans who 
were Infantrymen, South Africans who were Mounted men, lots of 
native Porters, numbers of the Cape Corps, men of the East 
African Rifles, Rhodesians, even some Royal Marines. 


These last made the passer-by pause a while to see them 
‘spring to it’ as they drilled upon the hard, red square. A little 
way off, tall, thin Indians in their sloppy pantaloons were 
responding ‘as one man’ to the demands made upon them by an 
exacting Sergeant under the eagle eye of a white Officer. 


Then one day the order came to send forward all available 
men. 

By now the fighting line, at its nearest, was some 500 miles 
journey away. Men wondered how much of that 500 miles they 
would be called upon to make on foot, and which way they would 
go. Would it mean the Kondoa Trek all over again—and more r 

But it was not Kondoa and it was train to start off with, any- 
how. Might it continue ! 
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The large iron-covered cattle-trucks were packed with men— 
42 in each truck. This made movement a contortion and sleep a 
nightmare—just a discontented mass of arms and legs, one man’s 
feet on the next man’s chest. 


Past Salaita Hill, through Taveta and over Latema—Reata 
Neck to Kahe Junction the train went—all places made historic by 
the engagements of the early months of the year. But the 
Railway did not run there then. 


From Kahe, down the Tanga line, past German Bridge, Buiko 
and Mombo, the train sped on, through the glorious Pangani 
River Valley with its luxuriant cultivation and its mountains on 
either side. At the different stations the water-tanks, and often 
some rolling stock, had been blown up by the enemy in their 
retreat, and the wreckage remained to remind us of it. 


.About the middle of the next afternoon, the train drew in at 
Korogwe, with its succession of round, green hills, sometimes 
covered with Rubber plantations, and the limpid Pangani River 
flowing through. 


Here we alighted and the first part of our journey was at an end. 
A big slice had been taken off that 500 miles, but there still 
remained about 300 miles, somehow to be done, before we could 
‘catch up.’ The men hoped to be taken on to Tanga by rail, 
thence by sea to Dar Es Salaam and so up the Central Railway to 
the point on the line nearest their respective destinations. 


No such luck! So successfully had the enemy damaged the 
Central Railway and destroyed the Rolling Stock, that to carry 
over it large numbers of troops, was for the time being impracticable. 
The journey had to be made on foot. Poor Old Blooming Infantry ! 
As if they hadn’t done and would not have to do enough trekking 
of the more exciting kind—chasing the enemy—without this! It 
was perfectly gory !—on that one and all were agreed ! 


There were in all about 1100 Details and Re-inforcements 
who set out from Korogwe on the Tanga line, for Morogoro on 
the Central Railway—a distance of from 180 to 200 miles. 


That would be the second stage of the journey. 


Sixteen miles were covered inthe heat of the first day, the 
column travelling beside the narrow-gauge hand railway that runs 
for a short distance out towards Handeni. A few of the men, 
unnoticed, managed to ‘ bag’ trollies that lay at the side of the track 
and pushed each other and their kits and rifles as far as circum- 
stances and the railway would allow. Each time a tractor was 
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heard the trolley would have to be hastily bundled off the line, to 
be replaced as soon as the tractor had got out of sight. 


One of these tractors, more obliging than the rest, hitched on 
a trolley and its load for a mile or so, but the strain proved too 
much and the trolley team had to “do their own dirty work” once 
more. 


Poor rations and hard going soon told their tale. As the 
column progressed fever took hold and the column grew beauti- 
fully less At each camping stage some men would have to be 
dropped, to be sent back to hospital at Korogwe and thence to 
Mbuyuni as opportunity offered. 


The column, doing from ten to eighteen miles a day, travelled 
all the ground that General Smuts, with the 2nd. Infantry and 
Mounted Brigades, the Rhodesians and the Baluchis, had fought 
over—Handeni, Kangata and across the Lukigora and Mshai 
Rivers to “ Shell Camp.” The last-named was a regular bee-hive 
of dug-outs, where our forces had been held up and subjected to 
severe shelling for a considerable time a month or two before. 


Those Rivers! What a wallowing anda washing of persons 
and of clothes ensued on the arrival of the column ! 


Then on through beautiful country, scarred however with 
trenches, dug-outs and stake entanglements, to the green and 
fertile Mission Station of Turiani, with the River at its feet, blue 
mountains at its back, and its little knot of soldiers’ graves. 

Reduced to about 4oo men (measles too had broken out) 
the column was now within qo or 50 miles ot Morogoro, where it 
hoped to rest for a while before dividing up to its various destina- 
tions. 

Most of the marching was being done by night, or in the 
early hours of the morning to avoid the dangerous heat of the day. 
“ Reveillé at 2.30 a.m., move off at 3”? was a common order over- 
night, and sometimes, by 9 or 10 in the morning the day’s trek of 
15 miles was done. 

The rest of the day would then be taken up chiefly in cooking 
the half-ration of flour and the raw meat provided by the Q.M.G. 
Wonderful the excellent bread and dainty dishes that resulted. 
Dumpling stew, meat pie and so forth. 

Warmi River, with its trenches (full of empty German 
Cartridge cases) all along its winding banks, was crossed, and then 
came the last, waterless 2g miles into Morogoro. 

On the eighteenth day of the trek this second stage of the 
journey ended, and the men, 332 strong out of an original 1100, 
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got afew days’ rest out at the big camp on the slopes of the 
Mountains that back Morogoro. 


There General Brits had just been saying farewell to his men 
of the 2nd Mounted Brigade who, horseless and decimated with 
disease, were returning to the Union. 


At Morogoro a few of the 332 stalwarts found their units rest- 
ing, and for the present their troubles were at an end. 


The remainder pressed on to Kilossa with its River, its Hills 
and its Palms, 60 miles further up the line. Tantalising it was to 
see the Railway Tractors fussing past along the line while the men 
had to walk—Foot-slog-it the whole blessed way ! 


At Kilossa most of them found their units and their letters— 
for some of them the first they had had for five months, 


The Infantry Regiments of the 3rd Brigade had just been 
sorted ont and the vast majority of the men had been found medi- 
cally unfit for further service in that exacting country, and were 
being sent back to the Union Out of the few ‘fits’ a small 
Composite Regiment had been formed. The fit men of each 
Regiment composing the Composite Crowd had gone forward and 
were holding some of the Outposts that formed the chain around 
the enemy. 


So on again went the remainder of the Details and Reinforce- 
ments to join them—and the column was broken up still further; 
this time into its smallest component parts. 


Away South to Uleia (much ill-used name) went some of 
them. 

Even then their journey was not done—they had not yet 
quite ‘drawn level.’ Now they had to go where no road led, but 
only a footpath, up hill and down dale for nearly 30 miles, to the 
lonely rise from which their comrades of the Outpost—the remnants 
ot the Regiment—overlooked the beauty of the surrounding 
country. 


They had got there at last, to the spot called Kissanga, weak 
in body as in number (18 out of 100 of the Regiment who started 
from Korogwe!) but mighty welcome to the worn-out, fever- 
stricken Outpost party. 

Among the eighteen was a once-famous Sportsman, a Cape 
town Civil Servant, aged 54. Some trekker! 


Three hundred miles they had trekked, and had travelled five 
hundred miles in all. Just to rejoin. 
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THE CONJURER. 


—_—EE 


TURIANI, OcrToBer 1916. 


After two weeks of monotonous trekking the Column arrived 


at just the very place it was looking for—a little Mission Station 
called Turiani. 


It was a place flowing with milk and honey, paupaus and pine- 
apples, and, as is usually the case with Mission Stations, it was 
gloriously situated. From the mountains behind, a broad river 
flowed gently through, and we bathed. 


The Natives there did not want to barter anything for money. 
For them the nimble ‘rupeea” had no charms, for the simple 
economic reason that there was nothing to spend it on if they got 
it. Owing to the state of war prevailing, it was a long time since 
any traders had passed that way, and such clothes as the Natives 
wore were threadbare to a degree that only accentuated their 
nakedness. 


Now the Native loves clothes—Khaki clothes especially—not 
on account of any false modesty (of that commodity they are en- 
tirely devoid), but just in order to be in the fashion and to “swank.” 
To illustrate the truth of this statement, the case may be mentioned 
of a Native at Kondoa, who used to parade about the countryside 
clad only in a mosquite net, which he wore thrown over the left 
shoulder. 


So in exchange for the eatables they possessed, the Natives at 
Turiani wanted clothes. To fall in with this scheme of commercial 
intercourse was practically impossible for us, unless, in the matter 
of clothes, we were willing to reverse positions with the Natives 
themselves. 


There were four of us messing together and we were particu- 
larly anxious to become possessed of some eggs—which the natives 
call “ My-Eye,” though they don’t spell it like that. But eggs 
appeared to be almost non-existent. Evidently the “cukoos” 
(fowls) that sheltered round the native huts ‘were not doing their 
duty in The Great War. It seemed likely in fact that when, in 
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after life, they should come to be asked that pungent question 
“What did you doin the Great War?” they would be unable to 
furnish a satisfactory answer. 


However, after much cross-questioning and persuasion, we 
managed for a rupee (1/4) to extract five very small eggs from a 
reluctant Native, who at first said he had none, but who brightened 
up in such a way asto give the whole show away when we men- 
tioned “clothes.” Then we went back to camp. 


But five small eggs would not go far among four hefty men. 


By and by a native strolled up. More fortunate than most of 
his fellows, he was clad in the long white ‘‘ Nightgown ” robe that 
the more successful among them love to affect. 

His hands however were disappointingly empty. Sidling up, 
he tentatively suggested that he would like to become possessed of 
‘“shirtee ” or ‘‘ blanketti” if we had any to spare. We assured 
him we had not, but rattled our coin and enquired tenderly for 
‘“My-Eye.” “Hapana !” (which being interpreted means “ Ikona’’) 
said he. 

We held consultation and decided to try the effect of the only 
spare shirt we possessed. He brightened and enquired “ How 
much?” We answered ‘“ My-Eye.” The duel continued until 
he capitulated with the remark '‘ How many?” 

Like the “little pigs” of the Irish song, the little shirt had 
“done it.” 

Now we were full of certainty that the white-robed figure would 
disappear for a short time, to reappear with eggs enough to run an 
Irish election (though, we hoped, of better quality). 

But this man was possessed of a strongly developed bump of 
‘business instinct.” Before going he intended, it seemed, to see 
the whole transaction arranged to his satisfaction in every detail. 
We had asked twenty eggs for the shirt, but somehow, without 
actually naming a number himself he clinched it at a round dozen. 

Even then he did not go. No, he simply put his hand under 
his ‘ Nightgown” and, from goodness-knows-where, produced a 
cloth containing 

Exactly one dozen eggs. 
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" MOVING IN CIRCLES.” 


ULEIA, Novemser 1916. 


We had expected to be relieved at 6 in the evening and to 
hand over the outpost in the bush to some other reluctant half- 
dozen. 


Bitter then was our disappointment and great our sickness 
when, aS we were waiting, packed up, for our ‘relief,’ the 
Orderley Officer on his rounds told us that we would have to 
remain where we were until the morning. 


It was already dark and we had neither blankets nor overcoats. 
Thinking we would be returning to camp, we had brought no food 
for the evening meal and our water was ‘ napoo,’ alias ‘kwisha’ 
i-e. it was not. 


Away through the bush a light glinted through the darkness 
from the camp on the hill three-quarters-of-a-mile off. 


We decided to goin, two ata time, to fetch our overcoats 
and some rations. 


Exactly how to get there we did not know, because we had 
arrived at the outpost in the early morning by a most roundabout 
route, having been misdirected—and had got roundly cursed by 
the picket we relieved in consequence, for being nearly an hour late 


But there was the light on the hill. 


The Orderly Officer, by the way, had told us to keep a sharp 
look-out for the enemy and for lions, both of which lurked in the 
neighbourhood. 


Two of us started off, carefully noting the light on the hill. 
But there was a dip in the ground and the bush prevented us 
taking a straight course. In no time the light was no longer 
visible... ... Still, we thought we knew the direction, and 
pressed on... ... Every moment we expected to see the hill 
looming up before us. But no hill came in sight. 


The opening in the bush certainly did seem to keep tending 
to the right... ... 


So “MOVING IN CIRCLES” 


Yes! there was the hill at last just ahead of us, looming up, 
tree-covered, inthe dark. As yet there was nolighttobeseen. .... 


We plodded up to the top, but could see no grass “ kaias” 
either, nor anyone moving about as we had expected. A lion 
FOATEO. 6: 43-9 oS 


True, we had arrived in the place only the previous day, still 
we were sure that the whole top of the hill had been littered with 
these grass shelters. Probably we had struck the wrong side of 
the hill. But we wandered all over it and foundit bare..... 


At last we saw, just over the slope on the other side, a log fire 
burning, about two hundred yards away. That must be the other 
bush picket, thought we. Two or three forms could be seen 
gathered round the fire, and another one moving about. We would 
approach them and they would be able to direct us to the camp. .. 

As we drew near, we were challenged. When we had re- 
assured the man on guard, a voice we seemed to know remarkably 
well, called out ‘' Well, have you brought any rations ?” . 

Then only did we recognise our own log-fire, our own Picket, 
and the spot we had left about twenty minutes before. The 
Picket roared with delight. 

Looking back, once more we saw the light on the hill glinting 
through the trees. 


At the next attempt we “achieved our objective.” 


Sketch No. 2 


QUININE PARADE AND 
A “LISTENING POST.” 


KISSANGA, DECEMBER 1916. 


“Fall in for Quinine!” 


Every evening at 5 o’clock the men of the Outpost on the Hill 
hear the summons and every evening at 5 o’clook they curse, with 
a ‘‘ Blast that Beatific Quinine !”’—or words not unsimilar in sound 
and sense. 


Why do they Curse? For two reasons: (1) Parades of any 
kind at any time are a nuisance (unless for ‘* Pay ’”’—but that 
happens about once in six months) and (2) Because the bitterness 
of Quinine, like the unwelcome guest, seems to linger indefinitely, 
defying all efforts at expulsion. 


So the men, as they leave their fires where the evening meal 
is cooking in dixie or in improvised billy-can, curse the Chemist 
and all his works with special emphasis upon that work of which 
they are about to partake. 


A Roll-Call is taken, so every-one must attend and must more- 
over swallow the offensive preventative there and then under the 
amused but keen eye of the Doctor, who follows the Sergeant 
along the line as he doles out to each man his allotted number of 
“ grains.” 

There are two forms of Quinine—sometimes it is ‘ Liquid,” 
at other times ‘ Pills.” ‘‘ Liquid” is certainly far the worse, but 
“Pills” are bad enough, especially if one is not a good 
“ Swallower ”—for they start dissolving the moment they touch 
the tongue and the bitterness of the taste causes a revulsion of 
feeling tending rather to the expulsion than to the ingulfment of 
the causative ! 

As the Doctor and the Sergeant move along the line, the men 
regard them sideways, resentfully, wondering to what extent they 
follow their own prescription. Probably they don't. 

Most of '* Bois” (Bally Old Infantry) would prefer to risk the 
Fever than to take this daily dole of Quinine. The process of 
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thought leading to this more or less general conclusion varies. One 
or two (there are not many holding the necessary qualification for 
this category) argue that, never having had Fever, it will be time 
enough to take Quinine when they get it. Others again say they 
have taken tons of the damstuff yet they keep on getting Fever, so- 
what's-the-fascinating-use ? Lastly there are those who refuse to 
meet trouble half-way, on the principle ‘ Sufficient unto the 
day. . . ’—expressing themselves somewhat in this-wise: “ I'd 
bally-well rather risk getting Fever than swallow the poisonous 
stuff—besides anyway it makes me stone deaf and causes my teeth 
to dropout. Blast it!” 


Many are the devices for circumventing the Doctor and the 
Sergeant. Asking leave to fall out in order to obtain water to take 
with it, became too general to last more than two-days. Another 
method is to bring your own mug and pretend—with a wry tace— 
to consume the contents and then, at the earliest opportunity, to 
allow the fluid to trickle gently to the ground. 


On “Pill” evenings it is not so bad, but even then some 
sleight-of-hand ‘* disappearance” tricks are performed, by means 
of which the bitter pill, seemingly popped into the mouth, is in 
reality tossed over the shoulder (into the eye of the man behind) 
or dropped down the sleeve. 


One way and another, probably about as much Quinine is 
‘disposed of” as is taken. 


The ‘ Pills” however are not altogether wasted, for there are 
acouple of lumbering, half-bred Muscovy ducks that have lately 
been brought in from a Native Village; they are regular attendants 
at ‘Quinine Parade” and voraciously consume the discarded 
pillules—as soon as ‘t Parade !—Dismiss !” has been given. 


Now, among the men who make up this Outpost are four in 
particular, two of whom take their Quinine like lambs, and two of 
whom do not. 


“Fall in the Guard!” 


Every evening at 6 the Sergeant’s unwelcome voice is heard 
again, calling on those whose turn it is to go on guard for the 
night. 

Reluctantly the ‘‘ chosen few,” hitching on their equipment, 
emerge from their grass shelters. Rifles are hastily and informally 
inspected (the men can be trusted now) and away they go— 
most of them to the semi-circular trench on the crest of the hill 
where a Machine-gun stands looking out hungrily towards the 
enemy’s position. It has a warm welcome ready for any of them 
who care to come up the steady slope of the hill by night... . 
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The remaining four men are those “ in particular” of the 


a Quinine Parade. They are for the Road Picket or “ Listening 
ost.” 


Down the hill they lurch to the narrow track that runs past 
the hill at its foot; then along the track for a short distance to a 
spot which gives them a clear view of forty or fifty yards of the 
winding way. They can’t see much else for the bush on either 
hand, and when it is dark they will not see even the forty or fifty 
yards of the road. 


Here they take up their position for the night, to “ Listen” 
and “ Watch Out” for the enemy. Should the enemy come, they 


are to fire three shots—at them—in quick succession, as a signal to 
those on the Hill. 


It is the “ Rain Season” again and the four men have hardly 
settled down when the usual nightly downpour starts. To reduce 
the “lone” period, all four will sit up until 8 o’clock, after which 
the night watch will be equally divided among them, one onat a 
time. 


Long before 8 the rain is coming down in torrential persistence 
known only to East Africa. Young rivers career across the road 
from the hillto the swelling stream that runs through a fringe ‘of 
banana trees not a hundred yards away. ‘To sit or lie down is to 
shiver and to drown; so the four men stand up. 


There is little use in or need for “ Listening ”—that enemy 
party will not come night-attacking in such weather as this ! 


Three of the men have pseudo-waterproof (they may have 
been once, but that was in the good old Potchefstroom days) 
ground-sheets; the fourth man has not eventhat. To put them 
on the ground to sit or lie upon is useless in the circumstances, for 
the water swamps them ina momert, so they put them round their 
shoulders, making the three ground-sheets do for four men. 


Thunder and lightning soon join, in the revelry of the 
elements and through it all the ubiquitous mosquito, not to be out- 
done, buzzes and sings around as he partakes of his evening susti- 
nence from the more exposed portions of the dank and dripping 
figures or the four men. 


As the hours pass and the storm seems only to increase in 
violence, the men, already just about as sodden as they can be, 
decide to rest their weary limbs: they sit down in the mud, call- 
ing upon the elements and the mosquitos to do their worst—and be 
damned to them ! 
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The thunder wracks the Heavens and each lightning-flash 
seems temporarily to blind as it lights up the bush and the hills 
beyond from which every now and again the menacing wail of the 
hungry hyena can be heard. 

The forty or fifty yards of roadway too shews up and dis- 
appears again... 

What was that dark shape revealed by that last flash, moving 
at the bend? ... Rifles are at the “ready” and interest in life 
is in a flash and by a flash revived. . . The four men wait for the 
next flash with straining eyes ready to fire the “three shots in 
quick succession” that will warn the men on the Hill of an attack. 
As they wait they can hear what seems like at least two men 
approaching—probably the advance guard of the attacking party. 


The flash comes at last and reveals the dark figure quite close 
now and very clear—yes, no mistaking it for anything but what it 
actually is; a very tumble-down-looking old ox that has got adrift 
from its fellows at the Outpost kraal. It would probably be a 
mercy—especially on anight like this—to put those three shots 
into the old beast, but the four men dare not create a false alarm 
and so the animal is allowed to continue its dejected way back to 
the kraal. 


By 2 a.m. the Storm is at its height and the lightning so blinding 
that it is impossible to keep the eyes open to the flash. Two of 
the four men have done their allotted span and by common con- 
sent, in view of the circumstances, they plod back along the road 
and up the Hill to such shelter as their grass huts afford, leaving 
the other two sitting in the mud and the rain to finish out the 
night alone. Well, not quite alone, the mosquitos, faithful little 
things, will never leave them. 


At last No. 3 has done his turn too and, with No. q sitting 
beside the road at his feet, he “ gets down to it” to try to defy the 
elements in Sleep. 


The ground-sheet he puts right over his head to keep out the 
lightning and mosquitos and, from sheer weariness, dozes off into 
fitful slumber... ... 


Suddenly he awakes . . . What on earthis that? ... He is 
conscious of something sniffing around him and heavy paws placed 
on him and pulling at his covering . . . yes, he can feel it and 
even smell the animal now. . . Yet how can it be ? for No. 4 is— 
or was—sitting at his feet ? 

No. 3, stealthily gripping his rifle, which is at his side, decides 
with one effort to sweep the ground-sheet off him—and the 
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animal with it if possible—and to leap up. He does so success- 
fully and at once notices that No. 4 7s not there ! 


But neither is the animal . . . . . and before No. 3 
can fathom it all, he hears the sleepy voice of No. 4, who is 
seated just behind him, saying ‘‘ What’s the matter old man? 
Had a bad dream?” No. 4 had, it appears, just moved toa 
slightly drier spot and a reference to the watch shews that No. 3 
cannot have been “ asleep” more than five minutes. Yes, as the 
song has it, '‘ It was Only a Dream”—but one most realistic and 
circumstantial. 


In due time-—true, it seemed much overdue—day dawned and 
the storm slackened and No. 3 and No. 4 trailed wearily up 
the Hill. 


What a devil-of-a-weight their equipment and their sodden 
overcoats seem and how interminable the hill! They do not relish 
the prospect of trying to light a fire for breakfast, in fact they do 
not want any breakfast, in fact they hate the thought of food ; 
will they ever reach the top of the blasted hill at all—it seems 
endlessly high and slippery and makes their heads go round and 
round dizzily, and their limbs ache ; they perspire and shiver at 
the same sime. In fact and in short they bave both got Fever ! 


By 10 o’clock they have been gently led to the little Outpost 
Hospital with temperatures of ‘103 point something.’ 


And these are the two who always took their Quinine “ like 
lambs ” ! 

“Didn’t we tell you the stuff was Nodamgood ! ?” ask No. 1 
and No. 2 when they come to visit the invalids next day . i. 
But No. 3 and No. 4 are not sufficiently interested in life to answer. 
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GNDER THE WHITE FLAG (2). 


KISSANGA, DECEMBER Ig16. 


‘‘ Everyone to fall in at once, except the sick !” 


Such was the rude disturbance of our midday meal at the 
Outpost beyond Uleia. But when we heard the reason, we were 
glad, for it meant the prospect of nabbing the batch of Germans 
and Askaris who kept cutting the wire that held us in touch with 
the next Outpost and with Head Quarters. Each time they cut 
this blessed line a party had to be sent out to discover and repair 
the damage. 


Just lately we had heard that the enemy in this area had been 
reinforced—probably with the idea of attacking one or other of the 
Outposts and, possibly, of breaking through the cordon that was 
tightening round them. 


Today a message had been brought in by a Native scout, 
that a party of the enemy of uncertain strength was quite near at 
hand getting «aga (meal) at some Native huts. 


So we fell in double-quick and, all agog, cautiously set out 
down the footpath that led through the bush towards the German 
position. We had hardly gone a hundred yards when, coming 
round a bend, we caught sight of several men approaching us 
along the winding path. We extended rapidly and quietly into 
the trees on either side. Then we noticed that the party in front 
of us was a large one and that it was headed by an Askari bearing 
a White Flag. 


A feeling of disappointment at being deprived of a capture, 
was blended witha feeling of satisfaction that the enemy was 
giving himself into our hands. We at once had visions of the end 
of the campaign and of getting home early in the new year. 


But we had mistaken the business in hand and were doomed 
to still further disappointment. Leading the procession, were 
three Germans, one of whom was an Officer, and six sturdy and 
neatly-patched Askaris—all of them unarmed, except for the 
White Flag which one of them bore. 


Behind them was a motley crew—a young village in fact— 
stretching away back along the path. There were two exceedingly 
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fat and sloppy middle-aged women, two elderly men (their 
husbands), a masterful grown-up daughter and no less than six 
children, varying in age from ten years to ten days—or thereabouts. 
All these were white. There were besides, about forty natives— 
their carriers—who were in charge of three donkeys, two bedsteads, 
on which the smaller children were perched, two or three goats, 
a couple of crates of fowls, two large “machelas” for bearing the 
two fat women—we thanked Heaven it was not our job!—a 
hammock suspended on a pole, for the daughter, a huge hip-bath 
filled with utensils of all sorts, and numerous boxes and bundles. 


What was all this, you ask, to come thus out of the wilds ? 


Well, the German Officer explained. He said the eleven 
whites were two Dutch families who had been farming way back 
at Aruscha at the beginning of the war. When the Germans retired 
from that area they took with them these two families, for fear of 
their giving information to the British, Now they had found 
themselves unable any longer to feed them: and so they had 
escorted them in, undera flag of truce, with a request that they 
should be taken back to their farms now hundreds of miles away. 
The German and Askari Escort claimed to be allowed to return 
whence they had come. 


A guard was placed over the whole crowd and then the three 
Germans and the Askaris were blindfolded, and taken in, the 
former to the presence of the O.C. 


Considerable distrust was aroused in the minds of those in 
authority. It was felt that this escort of nine was quite un- 
necessarily large and that it was an abuse of the ‘‘ White Flag” to 
march under it right into our position as they had almost done. 


No doubt too, more of the enemy were lying close at hand 
with the arms of the escort, for they knew better than to travel any 
distance unarmed in that land of wild beasts. 


The German Officer was particularly anxious to be allowed 
to go at once, even if the rest of the escort was to be detained. 
But the O.C. thought fit to refuse that request and to keep them 
all prisoners over night while he communicated with Head Quarters. 


One of the “Germans” proved to bea Dutchman, who had 
settled in East Africa after the Boer War. He still retained more 
than a working knowledge of English, for he remarked ‘“ And 
when are you going to finish this war? We are waiting for you to 
finish it. It is always the strongest that must finish it.” 


Head Quarters decided to give these men the benefit of the 
doubt and next day, blindfolded, they were escorted a mile and a 
half out and then reluctantly were allowed to ge. 
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A few days later an escort was ready and the two Dutch 
Families, with their mob of followers, started on their long Journey 
homewards to Aruscha—the two fat women in their “ litters,” the 
daughter in her hammock, the children on the beds and the two 
men walking alongside. Behind them trailed the rest ot the native 
porters with the braying donkeys, the ma’ing goats the crowing 
and cackling fowls and the rattling bath with its shifting collection 
of tin utensils. 


A sight for a camera, but alas! we did not possess one ! 


Sketch No. 30 


“THE HUMP—SYMBOLICAL,” 
or “LET NOTHING BE WASTED.” 


KISSANGA, January, 1917. 


VS 


I had thought of calling this “Killing the Fatted Calf ’—but 
it wasn’t. That is, the Calf wasn’t. It wasn’t a Calf, nor was it 
Fatted. Mereover, after we’d done with it, it wasn’t anything at 
all. In fact, to have been there would have rejoiced the heart of an 
American ‘ By-Product’ Expert. And so I decided to call this 
“Let Nothing be Wasted.” 


As we trekked up hill and down—but mostly ‘up’ I’m sure— 
beating our way through the barrage of Mosquitos, Jigger Fleas, 
Maggot Flies, Hook Worms and other Verminous things, put up 
by the enemy, we had driven or dragged with us a reluctant, stray- 
ing herd of Native Oxen. Each Ox had its ‘Hump,’ each man the 

PIp. 

You have heard of ‘Trek-Oxen’? Well these had trekked 
till they were scarcely oxen—just hide, very tired bone and—the 
Hump. The latter adjunct was the feature of these war-worn 
animals of the East. It is said to be their ‘ Reserve’ on which they 
live when food is scarce. 


Certainly, if we could not live on it, there was little else of the 
animal to rely on. There however the Native carriers disagreed 
with us and that is why it is possible to call this “ Let Nothing be 
Wasted.” 


Do you see those grass ‘bandas’ or huts, dotted about up 
there on top of the Big Hill? The Hill that commands the undu- 
lating country round, away over to the distant Mountains, and over- 
looks the footpath that loses itself in the valley and finds itself 
again on the rise ? 

These’ ‘ bandas,’ varying in architecture and stability according 
to the taste and energy of their owners, are the homes of the hand- 
ful of men, half of them useless with fever, who hold this British 
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outpost that lies twenty five miles from the nearest road, way out 
beyond Uleia. One link in the chain that is tightening round the 
enemy. 


Round the crest of the Hill run circular trenches. In a likely 
spot a hungry Machine Gun looks out to where the enemy forces 
are known to lurk. At the foot of the Hillis a cooling stream of 
crystal water, banana trees here and there along its tinkling sides. 


This stream—which we call ‘The River ’—is at once the 
Delight and the Danger of the little Outpost. ‘ Delight’ because it 
is clean, refreshing water and the Sun is mighty hot: ‘ Danger,’ 
because a cold bath is sure to bring out fever—and mosquitos dwell 
in moist places. To this stream sometimes come down to drink, 
Waterbuck, Buffalo, even Zebra and the Wailing Hyena. 


Why is everyone hurrying in the same direction ? 


Men of the Outpost, in tattered Khaki, are coming down the 
Hill, Native porters and ‘ Bom-Bom’ (Machine Gun) boys too, even 
one or two Weary Patients from the Outpost Hospita}: over there. 
Nor are there wanting sparsely-clad, lean and hungry representa- 
tives of the Native Village that is scattered on the rise a few 
hundred yards away. All seem to be making for that small, open 
space between the stream and the foot of the Hill. 


For it is late afternoon; and that is “ Killing-Time.” There 
stands the poor old Ox, ignorant and seemingly careless of 
his fate. Scarcely can he raise the energy to ‘swish’ away the 
insistent flies that torment his fleshless sides. The ‘Hump’ is 
there, but is no longer the ' Reserve’ it used to be. 


Two shots ring out in quick succession and the weary beast 
lies down, its Great Trek over. . 


The ‘ vultures’ we saw coming, gather round. 


Watch the black faces of the natives as they jostle each other 
for pride of place. Note their ravenous, almost fierce eyes as they 
gloat over the thought of the ’Nyama (meat) to come! 


All are anxious tohelp. Sure! 


First the animal is turned on its back and skinned. Then, 
cutting away the huge stomach—after all, that ox did have a 
stomach—the ‘butcher’ separates the ‘delicacies.’ An _ officer’s 
batman takes away the Heart and Tongue—yes, the animal hada 
Heart too. The Liver is divided up and the two Weary Patients 
wander back to dream of the morning meal. 
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Then the ‘Carcase’ which is mostly bone, is cut into sections 
and hung in the grass ‘butchery’ that stands beside the path. 
This is the morrow’s meat-ration for the Outpost. 


That leaves the Head, the Hide, the Stomach—and the Hump. 


Just listen to the squabbling natives! Their time has come at 
last and they are surging forward, waiting for the word—for the 
butcher has a pretty useful Sjambok and a pretty useful arm. One 
of them however, amid howls of execration, grabs some piece of 
offal and ‘makes a bolt for it’; closely followed by some who would 
tear it from him. Hear them. 


The butcher gives the word and, like a pack of wolves, 
growling and struggling, they leap upon the remnants of the 


Every minute the din grows less acute as the yapping masses 
move further and further away, some of them struggling for the 
Head, others less successful, for the Hide. 


But it is the Stomach with its ‘gruesome details’ that they 
love best. That has already been torn into a hundred pieces. 


On the open space nothing is left but the Butcher, who stands 
contemplating the Hump-Symbolical. That is his perquisite. 
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BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


THREE OF THEM. 


—— 


THE FIRE. 


You have nothing but raw meat and flour to eat, it poured 
with rain all last night, and the only dry thing in the world isa 
precious half-box of matches. 

How the deuce can you light a fire ? 

Well, if the half-box of matches is of the kind that have 
pictures of Japanese-looking people on top, you may as well give 
it up at once and save your breath and energy for the purpose of 
seeking food that doesn’t need cooking, or failing that, for chewing 
the raw meat dipped in the flour. 

But we will assume that this is a Civilised box of matches. 


This is how it is done: 

Collect the finest twigs and the deadest grass you can find 
and squeeze such of the water as youcan out of them. Arrange 
them lightly in a sort of cone shape, the grass underneath and the 
twigs on top. Then with great care apply match after match to 
the grass, keeping each match alight as long as Heaven and your 
fingers will let you. 

The grass won't catch alight at first, but it will smoulder and 
gradually dry more and more of the grass and twigs above and 
around it. Then it will begin to catch for a little while: and go 
out. All the time you blow gently against the sparks. At last, 
just when you are at your last gasp and penultimate match, the 
twigs will catch, the water will boil, the meat frizzle—and All will 
be Well with the World. 


THE STOVE. 

Nothing better than a parafin or petrol tin, if only you have 
one—and where the Motor Transport has been there shall the 
tin be also. 

You cut out one end altogether, for stoking. 
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Then you lay the tin on its side and cut pieces out of the 
uppermost part (with a bayonet and a lump of wood if no one is 
looking) according to taste. But leave sufficient of this upper side 
to rest the ‘billys’on. Then puncture the other sides repeatedly 
with the bayonet aforesaid, giving it a twist each time—and the 
deed is done. 


Stoke the fire through the open end and the holes will provide 
all the draft that is necessary, and some over. 


No charge for the patent. 


THE HOUSE. 


You are in the Wilds and have no materials save what Nature 
provides around you. You wanta comfortable ‘residence’ that 
will shelter you from Sun by day and, more or less, from Rain 
by night. 

This is how the East African Native quickly solves the 
problem for you: 


He cuts or breaks off a few moderately substantial poles, 
moderately straight, leaving at the top end of each a ‘fork’ formed 
by the jutting out of a branch. These poles he plants a foot or so 
into the ground, placing them according to the desired shape and 
size of the building. From pole to pole he then places cross sticks, 
resting them in the ‘forks ’—they don’t need to be straight so long 
as they reach. He then places a number of less substantial sticks 
across and across the cross-sticks at intervals of about a foot, thus 
forming a sort of latticed frame work for roof and sides. The 
sticks he ties in position with plaited grass or strips of thin 
bark. 


Next he gets much long grass—bundles and bundles of it 
(and it sometimes stands six or eight feet high.) With this he 
layers the roof and the sides, leaving such openings as are required 
for doors and windows. The grass he keeps in place either by 
more thin sticks tied over it to the framework, or with thongs of 
pliable bark. Beds and benches are then made in the same way, 
‘to taste ’—and voild House. 

But you must avoid tying a Human Skull over the door-way 
for luck, at any rate till the house is complete. We tried it once 
and the Natives struck work. 

They said it was ‘‘ Hapana Mazuri” (‘‘not a good thing to 
do”) and nothing would induce them to resume work until the 
offending object had been removed. 
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“JACK.” A JEW. 


So much has been said and written about The Jews’ Participa- 
tion in The Great War—or the absence of it—that it is as well that 
you should know about “ Jack.” 


Men of the gth won't need to be told who “Jack” is, especially 
if they were members of ‘C Co.’, still more especially if they 
belonged to that unruly lot, ‘12 Platoon.’ 


‘‘Jack” used to boast that he was a London-Cockney Jew. 


When I first saw him at Potchefstroom during those strenuous 
weeks of training, when we rose in the dark at 4.30 a.m. and put 
in 64 hours’ drill a day, “Jack” was far too fat and “ Jack” was 
a Corporal. He soon remedied both defects. 


‘Stripes’ never suited “Jack.” They hampered, him, he 
said. So he set out to lose them—and he did. 


It is not altogether easy to understand either why the stripes 
‘were ever given to him, or how he came to accept them. 


We were inclined to believe they were given him to keep him 
quiet and to breed in hima Sense of Responsibility. (For “ Jack” 
was a Rowdy Reformer. The Colonel had reason to remember 
him in connection with the Johannesburg Strikes). That it was 
not for any particular merit the Colonel saw in him, became clear 
later on. 


“Jack” was always singing or gambling—generally both. 
Of course he paraded sometimes, but I'll wager there was no 
‘Older Soldier’ in the Regiment in the matter of ‘ dodging it.’ 


One day however he attended a skirmish. Men were re- 
assembling slowly for they had had a trying morning in heat that 
seemed to set the stones underfoot on fire. Somehow or other 
‘Jack’ found himself at the Assembly point, among the first, and 
he was still ‘ Full of Beans,’ Stepping out in front of those so far 
assembled he rapidly called an imaginary Roll-Call, composed 
entirely of Jewish names—’-iskis, ’-steins and ’-vitches. There 
being no response, Jack resignedly remarked ‘All dead, they 
charged too much.” 


‘Jack was also a keen ‘Soccer’ enthusiast and himself no 
mean player. Mighty proud was he of his, The Football 
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Company's, prowess. Taunts would be hurled from C. Co’s. to 
B. Co's lines thereanent at night, at the top of “ Jack’s” voice— 
until the Military Police came along and—found him snoring. 


I don’t think any of us expected “Jack” to last long in East 
Africa. Certainly the Colonel did not. 


Shortly after we landed, “ Jack” headed a “ Protest Re 
Rations.’’ For one reason and another the Authorities did not like 
‘“‘Jack” ! Nor did they think he was doing the Regiment any 
good. So the Authorities were on the look out for a chance to 
leave him behind. 


At Himo River they saw their chance! 


“Jack” was hauled up before the Colonel on a charge of 
“creating a disturbance in the lines at night.” 


As I was at the trial in an official capacity—as his ‘ escort’—I 
know only too well all about it: 


Now ‘ Jack” hada striking, clear and penetrating voice and 
the case rested on clear and unmistakeable recognition of it by the 
Captain and the Sergeant-Major (a great Irishman who was after- 
wards killed) of the Company. Asa fact they were mistaken For 
a wonder it was someone else who, however, had not come 
forward. 

The case appeared to be going against “ Jack” by default and 
I could not resist the temptation to break all Rules and King’s 
Regulations by whispering into ‘‘Jack’s” ear, a suggestion, when 
I thought the Colonel was not looking. ‘ Silence there !” roared 
the Colonel ‘‘ If Icatch you speaking to the prisoner again, I shall 
have you arrested immediately!” I trembled. But the Captain 
was re-called for further questioning and eventually ‘‘ Jack” was 
acquitted. 

In giving him ‘the benefit of the doubt” however, the 
Colonel said he wished “ Jack” clearly to understand the opinion 
he held of him: ‘tl consider you are a gambler, a grouser anda 
shirker, You joined the Regiment for no good purpose, but 
simply to make money by gambling, and, I warn you, I will take 
the first chance of getting rid of you. -You are the sort of man 
that drags a Regiment down.” 

Jack said never a word but “ Yes Sir”; and made up his mind 
that the Colonel was going to change his opinion—*“ eat his 
words,” was, I think, the way “Jack” put it. 


Then we started on the great trek to Kondoa, 250 miles in the 
Rainy Season. Night after night the rain came down in torrents 
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and we had neither overcoats nor shelter of any kind. Often it 
was pouring by the time we camped for the night, so that there 
was not a dry spot to be found and the lighting of fires was a 
matter almost of impossibility. Sleep too was almost out of the 
question. You can’t sleep standing in the rain with only a pair of 
shorts and a shirt on and a sot-disant waterproof sheet round your 
shoulders. If you lie down, it is in the mud, with rivulets playing 
around you. Most of us therefore stood up until Nature would 
support us no more. Then we sat down in the mud, and groaned 


Not so “ Jack.” Through the downpour could be heard the 
strains of various popular airs, ‘* Jack’s”” voice standing out above 
those of his little band of followers. ‘Jimmy Hall” was one of 
his favourite songs. Later on he invented ‘At the Halt, on the 
Left, form Platoon.” Between the items “ Jack” would shout “ Do 
we like Beer?” and the chorus would reply with a resounding 
“No!” “Is it raining 7” he would ask next. Again they answered 


“No!” Then, “Am I a gambler?” ‘Do we grouse?” To 
these questions sometimes the answer would be “ No,” sometimes 
“Yes!” according to whether the matter was regarded from 


their own or the Colonel’s point of view. 


By this time we at any rate, had to come to regard “Jack” 
as an asset to the Regiment. 


As the great trek proceeded, numbers of the men were forced 
to drop out with illness and sore feet. The marvel is that we did 
not one and all have to retire with double-pneumonia. But Jack 
‘stuck it out’, he and his followers singing us along the road by 
day and keeping up our spirits by night. 

And so he was in the smaller half of the Regiment that got to 
Kondoa. 

Now the Colonel let it be seen that he had somewhat re- 
modelled his opinion of ‘ Jack.” 


When the Regiment moved out from Kondoa more than two 
months later ‘' Jack” again led the way, and during the arduous 
march to Kilimatindi and thence to Kilossa the Colonel shewed 
that he was prepared to regard Jack asa Revised Version. ..... 


Whena few of us who had been in hospital rejoined the 
Regiment at Kilossa, the majority of the men were just about to 
be sent back to the Union, their health broken with fever and 
privation. About a hundred who were still regarded as fit, had 
gone ahead to hold on Outpost out towards Iringa. 


When we joined them, there we; found “ Jack,” as cheery as 
ever. He had not yet had a day’s illness. A few days later 
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however he got his first dose of Fever. Butit wasn’t much and in 
a week or so he was O.K. once more. That, as far as I know, was 
the only itlness he ever had—that and a blistered foot. 


At this Outpost ‘‘ Jack,”’ always the possessor of an ‘eye to the 
main chance,’ had made himself very comfortable. He had formed 
an alliance with the ‘Butcher’ and the man in charge of our 
Natives—I think he ranked as their Assistant. Anyway the result 
was that “Jack” lived in a grass ‘ palace,’ had liver or kidneys for 
breakfast and did no guards. ..... The Blighter ! 


Two of us lived ‘next door” to “ Jack” and well I remember 
one night seeing a mysterious cavalcade coming up the darkening 
hill. It consisted of ‘ Jack” and about eight natives, one behind 
the other, and it led to ‘“Jack’s” banda. Each native had a 
burden and each burden emitted peculiar stifled noises...... 


Next morning it was to be seen that “ Jack” and his friends 
owned a “farmyard.” There was a goat, four or five Muscovy 
ducks, a few of the ordinary variety, and a number of fowls—about 
25 ‘head’ in all. 


We had thought there were none of these things left in the 
neighbourhood. But “Jack” had sent miles away to a Native 
Village—and this was the result ! 


A month later the few men of the Cutpost who were fit enough 
—about fifteen in all—were sent on to another Post. 


Among the fifteen was “ Jack.” 


That is the last Isaw of him—marching off, followed by the 
remainder of his ducks and fowls. 


We often wondered how far “ Jack’s” ‘sticking’ it the way he 
did was traceable to the Colonel’s opinion of him as delivered at 
Himo River. 


Whatever the reason, “ Jack” must certainly be counted one 
of the ‘‘ land-marks” of the Regiment. 


Post-Script: It appears that “ Jack” finished up with a very 
bad attack of Blackwater Fever. His parting words to the Dactor 
before becoming delirious were: ‘I will never die in bed 
hahahahaha !” 

Well, he is still very much alive. 
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A WAR DANCE. 


KILOSSA, January, 1917. 


There is no intention here to resurrect the controversy ‘Should 
People Dance in Wartime?”, nor to afford the critics of such forms 
of amusement, any further fuel for their fire. If they find in what 
follows, anything to rouse their righteous wrath—good luck to 
them ! 


This particular War Dance took place, or was celebrated at 
Kilossa in January 1917. 

It was somewhat out of the usual run of such forms of revelry, 
about the only similarity being the fact that the Youth and Beauty 
of both sexes participated and that they enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely, making at each other the ‘‘ goo-goo”’ optics usually to be 
encountered at such functions. 


_ We had arrived in Kilossa that afternoon from Kissanga. 
Shortly after dark we heard in the distance, a monotonous but 
rhythmical ‘‘ Tonk-tonking” and the chanting of what sounded like 
female voices only, of not too attractive a dmbre. The sounds 
would continue for about ten minutes, and then cease, to restart 
after a short “ breather.” 


With some difficulty we located these sounds as proceeding 
from the large Native Village, just outside the town. Not having 
heard any music for many months, we decided to investigate. 


It was a dark night, and we did not know the way; however, 
after falling into a ditch or two, we got there. 


As we turned a corner of a palm-lined street, we saw ahead of 
us, in the middle of the road, a light. Around it was gathered a 
huge throng of Natives, male and female, ranging from middle age 
to infancy, and all dressed in their very best. As far as the ‘ladies’ 
were concerned this meant that they were gracefully draped in the 
long strips of coloured material, which it is their fashion to wear 
‘togawise.’ Their short, crisp, stubby hair was carved out in the 
very latest designs—for the most part in stripes or ridges from 
front to back—some of them wearing over it a filmy drapery which 
floated behind them in the breeze. 
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The men were almost all garbed in the vogue of the day— 
military-fashion ; a few among them were actually Askaris (native 
troops) and Officers’ servants. They were the real heroes, for they 
wore their own legitimate khaki. Nearly all the the other men 
were got up in imitation of them. One of the two aimed yet 
higher, and wore ‘stars’ on their shoulders : one of these, dressed 
in a white duck suit, was passing himself off as a full Captain, and 
wore on his breast two or three tin medals. 


Just off the road, on the lefthand side, in an open bandaa 
Feast was going on. Around the table sat only men, the 
Aristocracy of Colour of the neighbourhood. To the dancing 
crowd outside they paid no attention whatever, though apparently 
it was a case of cause and effect. As the Aristocracy conversed 
they languidly helped themselves, with their fingers, from the 
mysterious bowls in the centre of the table. What they drew 
therefrom we could not see, but they put it straight to their mouths, 
without anv apparent relish or enthusiasm. 


We turned again to the crowd in the road, and gradually 
worked our way to the centre of the ring. There we saw that the 
light proceeded from a “hurricane” lamp, (supplied probably by 
one of the Officers’ servants) It stood on a small table, on which 
was also a large box of ‘“ King Stork” cigarettes (these cigarettes 
are made in British East Africa, and are sold there at less than a 
1d. for a packet of 10). 


At the moment there was one other thing on the table—a Cow- 
hide Drum. As we looked, the “orchestra”’ of the gathering took 
this up, and began to beat it vigorously—this was evidently the 
rhythmical tonk-tonking we had first heard. The dance was about 
to begin again. In the centre of the ring, next to the table, stood 
the ‘ principals ’—two men (one of them the ‘* Captain ’’) and two 
women. They were to lead in the dancing and singing. 


One of the women wore a travesty of the usual civilised 
woman’s getup ; this apparently was her only claim to the prominent 
part she played, for, while the rest of her sex present looked 
thoroughly picturesque, she was a fearful sight! And her voice 
—to call it such is fulsome flattery—was like unto the sound of an 
ungreased wheelbarrow. 


The greater portion of the crowd formed itself into a large 
ring, which moved continuously round the table—the older men all 
together, followed by the older women, next the young men 
followed by the young girls, andso on. Movingina smaller ring 
just round the table, were a lot of little toddlekins, clad only ina 
row of beads. 
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After getting into motion to the beat of the Cowhide Drum, the 
singing began, led by the ‘principals.’ Round and round they went, 
each one seemingly well acquainted with his part in the per- 
formance. The ‘chorus’ would havea good go at it, then they 
would stop singing (but continue moving) and the ‘principals’ would 
take it up, gesticulating in the centre, to be answered again by the 
‘chorus’ a little later. The rhythm was excellent, and they sang 
well together, but the voices certainly were not musical. As they 
warmed to their work, the dance developed, and as the human 
circle moved round and round, all sorts of quaint steps were brought 
into play; indeed some of our Musical Comedy promoters might 
have picked up several good ‘ wheezes” had they been there to 
See. 


On and on they went; it seemed as if the dace would never 
end! Ina modern ball-room, it would have been a feat of endur- 
ance, that would have tound few couples there at the close. But 
then the Native does not appear to specialise in the cosy-corner 
and the supper-room as does European Society of to-day. 


It did end at last however, after half an hour’s going, owing it 
seemed, to the exhaustion of the ‘‘ musician.” Did they then go 
away in couples to seek restand refreshment ? No! they just stood 
around, waiting for the next dance. The women, fulfilling their 
destiny, talked; the men, fulfilling theirs, smokec the “ King Stork” 
cigarettes. ..... 


It was now late, so we wended our way back, and got into a 
fearful row for being away from Camp, after ‘‘ Lights Out” ! 
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SCIENCE HENPECKED. 


MOROGORO, January 1917. 


As we alighted at Morogoro from our cattle-trucks, dragging 
after us our kits and paraphernalia of war, a funny sight, and in 
some respects pathetic, met our gaze. 


Further down the train was another cattle-truck—the train, in 
fact, was composed of these accommodating vehicles—also floored 
with straw. Just, and with difficulty, alighted from it, stood a large, 
shapeless, be-uniformed and be-spectacled German Doctor of 
Science, a man of considerable reputation in his profession, as we 
afterwards found. 


Beside him stood a guard, with fixed bayonets—for he was a 
prisoner—and two Station Officials in Khaki. (Everyone in East 
Africa is in Khaki!) Inside the truck were the Scientist’s frau and 
family, a couple of Native servants and a mass of bundles, boxes 
and other packages. 


A short, sharp glance sufficed to acquaint one of the fact that 
the frau was dominant in this partnership. At this particular 
moment she was particularly dominant. While the Scientist her 
husband, shrugged his shoulders in helplessness, she defied the 
Officials, who were endeavouring to persuade her to alight. All her 
unreasoning passions of patriotism and hate were aroused. She 
objected to the guard, she loathed the Officials, and anyway, she 
wanted to go on to Dar Es Salaam. It was useless to tell her 
that the train went no further and that accommodation would be 
provided them in Morogoro. 


The object of all her vehement handwavings and reproachful 
outpourings was her helpless husband. What use to him—or her— 
at this time were all his Learning and his Great Scientific 
Reputation ? 

At length the Officials, belying their class, had a brain-wave— 
‘aspasm.’ They began to withdraw the bundles and boxes from 
the truck—and down she came protesting, to look after them, fol- 
lowed by the remainder of her retinue. All the time she never 
ceased to exude concentrated essence of wrath at her fatuous 
spouse. 
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At last the cavalcade was got in order and set forth towards 
the town. The bundles and the boxes, piled in a hancleart, led the 
way ; on either side of it the armed guard, for the handcart was the 
axis on which this little world spun Then followed two children and 
the two native servants. Next, The Scientist, and, a vard or two 
behind, The Wife. With one hand she firmly grasped her young. 
est offspring, with the other she still more firmly emphasised the 
points she was making against that clotted mass of uselessness, The 
Scientist, her husband. 


Poor man! he cut a sorry figure. By now one of his puttees 
was coming down and trailed behind him in the dust. As he went, 
he feigned deatness and complete indifference to everything save 
the sky on his ‘left front’ (his wife was on his ‘ right rear’). 


As they drew out of sight, we could see the other puttee had 
given way, but the /raz was still going strong. 
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12-INCH SHELLS. 


DAR ES SALAAM, January. 1917. 


Dar Es Salaam fell to us on the 4th September, 1y16, after a 
considerable bombardment of its more military regions by Ships of 
the British Navy. 


On the far side of the beautiful Harbour as you come in from 
the sea, the enemy had a cleverly-constructed Observation Post, 
from which they could look out over the waves, or away inland. 


It consisted of a light wooden framework which narrowed up- 
wards to a considerable height. The biggest Mango tree in the 
vicinity had been chosen, and this Tower had been built through it 
for about half its height. Away above the tree stretched the other 
half, narrowing to its top. This upper half was disguised with 
branches of trees nailed to its framework, so that the whole thing, 
except for its height, differed little from the trees that surrounded it. 


Behind this structure, inamong the Cocoanut Palms, were the 
enemy Gun Positions, facing out across the Harbour to the sea. 


The little platform at the top of the Tower was reached by 
means of a rickety ladder that zig-zagged up inside the four-legged 
framework. 

From the Sea the British Bull-dog saw the Tower and bit two 
or three yards out of one of its legs with a 20-lb. splinter of a 12- 
inch shell. It did not bring the whole thing down, but made ita 
good deal more rickety and certainly must have scared the man up 
top a bit. 


In front of the Railway Station stands a large, three-storied 
building with a red-tiled roof—all the best buildings have red-tiled 
roofs. 

When we were there this building was being used as a 
Soldiers’ Club. Every evening at 6 o’clock, all the soldiers in the 
town would hurry there, pay one rupee, get in exchange a metal 
disc, and be herded into a large yard. There they would perch 
or sprawl and discuss the latest rumours, until the Church Clock 
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a little further along the Harbour Front struck the hour of 6.30. 
Before the sound had died away, there would be a rush for the 
little window, each man would present his metal disc to the face 
inside and get in return—a Bottle of Ale. 


No man, except by subterfuge, could get more than one bottle 
each evening and this was the only place or way it could be 
obtained in a]l Dar Es Salaam. ... . 


Wnat on earth has this to do with ‘12-inch Shelis” ? Well, 
only this: When the bombardment of Dar Es Salaam was on, our 
Naval Guns, among other places, bombed the Railway Station as 
the trains went out full of enemy troops. 


This building in front of the Station got in the way of one of 
these shells and a curious thing happened. 


The shell went clean through the building from side to side, 
passing through all its five walls—and then burst in the Railway 
property beyond. 


Two of these great 12-inch shells—they weigh something like 
800 lbs.—were ‘ Duds.’ That is to say they did not burst at all. 
Perhaps it was because they fell in the loose sand in which the tall 
Cocoanut Palms luxuriantly grow. 


Of these ‘ Duds,’ one is to be found under the Palms next the 
path which runs round the sea shore—quite near the “ K6énig” 
which lies stranded near the mouth of the Harbour. The other 
one lies in the sand near the Observation Post over on the other 
side of the Harbour. 


And the lazy passer-by uses them both to rest his weary 
limbs upon. 
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COMING HOME. 


DURBAN, FEBRUAkY, 1917. 


As the Troop-Ship draws past the Bluff, the crowd on the 
quay can be heard cheering. The men on the Trooper, in exuber- 
ance of spirit, shout at them all the Swahili ‘greetings’ they can call 
to mind. It does not matter whether they know anyone or not— 
the waving, cheering crowd on the quay and the Khaki throng on 
the boat are one in the friendship of the moment. The crowd is 
glad to have ‘the boys’ home once more, and ‘ the boys’ are over- 
joyed again to see the shores that so short a while before had 
seemed so very far away. 


Hadn’t they, all through the past year and more, been singing 
“| Want To Go Back” and ‘My Home In Tennesse,” (not to 
mention “ Tipperary ”). 


So they shouted “Jambo!” “ Allegani!” “Jambo Sana!” 
and “ Mazuri Bibi!” (‘‘ Pretty Girl!”), and the crowd responded 
with a cheer. 


Just look at the waving handkerchiefs and the smiling faces ! 

It is a motley crowd, but mostly women and girls, with a fair 
sprinkling of Khaki—men who have returned and men who have 
never been away. 


As the boat draws alongside, a girl in the crowd, scanning the 
sea of faces above, spots the one particular ‘ boy’ she has come to 
greet ! Look at her ! In a paroxysm of delight, she Jumps up and 
down, pulls at her friend’s arm to point out the glad sight, and 
waves frantically—all at the same time—and keeps on jumping. .. 


Just a little further along the quay stand an elderly woman, 
and a little girl who clings to the woman’s arm. 


The woman is in black. Her other son went ‘ overseas.’ . . 


She wipes away the tears of memory and of joy that w// well 
up and smiles and waves to the One Who Has Come Back. 
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After a hot bath—for many the first for fifteen months—and a 
hurried visit to the Y.M.C.A. Hut (where the ladies of Durban 
change all the rupees for English money, and so liberally dispense 
such excellent fare) everyone rushes away from Congella Camp 
into the City. The bedecked Zulus with their Rickshas carry them 
there, ‘ wa-hooping’ as they go. 

Civilisation and thronging life once more ! 


But the men have not yet received their pay and money is 
‘few.’ So most of them lunch at ‘ The Hut.” 


‘The Hut” is bang in the centre of the town just between the 
Post Office and the Town Hall and, like the Y.M.C A. Hut at 
Congella, is run in every detail by the good ladies of Durban. 


See those four men at the table over there? They are ‘ tuck- 
ing in’ properly! Aren’t they? They each have two eggs, some 
sandwiches, a cup of coffee and an apple or two. 

Then they do it all over again. Possibly they could go through 
the performance a third time, but they don’t quite like to—besides, 
the bill has to be met. Each egg, by the way, has upon it, written 
in pencil, the name of the little school-girl who has provided it. 


‘‘ How much is all this please madam ?” one of the four men 
asks as they get up to go. ‘ Between us we have demolished 
sixteen eggs, a whole heap of sandwiches, eight cups of coffee and 
a dish of apples.” 


The smiling lady with the clean white apron hands him a 
ticket to present at the Pay Box. 


It says ‘ 2/6.’ 
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MILITARY DILEMMA. 


FIRST :—ULEIA, NovemBgr 1916. 


After a hot and wearisome trek of just over twenty miles, the 
straggling, footsore line of dusty humanity threw itself down full 
length at its temporary destination. Nothing there but a village of 
Native Huts and our own grass bandas, built by those who had 
reached there before us. 


Just dozing off, six of us were rudely awakened by the Ser- 
geant and told to go off on Picket away in the bush, some half- 
mile in advance of the Camp. After much wandering we found 
the spot and relieved the grumbling Picket already there, who 
complained that we were late. We were too fed up to retaliate. 

As it grew dark we were visited by the Orderly Officer—a 
decent enough fellow considering—who passed a few remarks and 
bade us a cheery good-night. Then, turning back, he said ‘‘Oh ! 
by the way, you men are new here. There is a party of Germans 
about—they fired on a motor car yesterday—and I want you to 
keep a very good look out. Good night.” 


When he had gone some twenty yards on his way back to 
camp, he turned again and remarked ‘‘Oh! I forgot! Another 
thing. There are Lions about also—one came right into camp last 
night and took a sheep from the Quartermaster’s Store. So you'll 
keep your eyes skinned.” 


Now a huge Log-fire is the best precaution at night against 
Lions. But what about Germans ? 
As it was pretty cold, the Log-fire won. 


NEXT :-—SOUTH OF KILWA, July 1917. 


Fever and dysentery were rampart—attributed largely to the 
the standing water on which we had to depend. In three weeks 
of trekking, about a third of the men had gone down. 


That night we were to start on certain rounding-up operaticns 
the success of which depended largely on secrecy. 

Before starting the all-night trek which was to bring us within 
striking-distance of the enemy, we assembled for ‘ Orders.’ 
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Those in authority had evidently been thinking and planning 
hard—but, apparently in ‘water-tight compartments.’ 


rt. ‘All drinking-water MUST be boiled.” 


2. ‘*As we will be in close touch with the enemy, and as 
secrecy of movement is of first importance, NO FIRES 
are to be lit until further notice.” 


The first order being irksome, the second won. 


LAST :—SOUTH OF KILWA, Jury 1917. 


In that fever-stricken, mosquito-infested area something really 
had to be done. So orders were issued that Mosquito Nets must 
be carried and must be used, under pains and penalties. 


But Mosquito Nets are white—staring white—and the enemy 
are close—very close. And the enemy love nothing better than 
to deliver a night attack. 


After the day’s trek, in touch with the enemy, black and white, 
all the time, we camp and surround ourselves with trenches, with 
Machine Guns in position at intervals. 

In obedience to orders, at nightfall a sepulchre of Mosquito 
Nets arises along the line of trenches—long white lines of tombs— 
giving the whole blessed show away. 

And so in a few days, a new order : 

‘All mosquito nets to be DYED at once.”’ 

Dyed? How? With what? We tried coffee grounds. 
Quite inadequate. Those of us that had any, tried Permanganate 
of Potash. But we tried to do too many with the little ‘available. 
Result, a‘ wash-out.’ .... 


The authorities became more insistent, but no more helpful. 


It was left to the Genius of the Regiment—a cook I believe— 
to find the solution. All around us were trees. Some of them had 
a thick bark of fleshy, dark-red substance. So we stripped these 
trees and, in big ‘ dixies,’ boiled down the bark. Result : a choice 
dark red dye, and in a few days more the Order had been carried 
out. 
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“THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES.” 


SOUTH OF KILWA, Jury 1917. 


Lines of Khaki pushing South along a narrow track, with 
bush and grass so thick on either side that ambush and ‘surprise’ 
must simply be risked if progress is to be made. . 

Each day, as the Gold Coast Boys and perhaps some of the 
K.A.Rs. (East African Natives) are engaged with the enemy in 
front, those who are coming up behind—the line of Khaki inter- 
spersed with Native Porters stretches for miles—get the bullets 
that come over the heads of those in front. Casualties of this 
kind are of daily occurrence. The other day, before ever we got 
into action, the Captain of B. Co. ‘got one” in the arm and reluc- 
antly retired to the Base. 

A few minutes later, as we drew nearer the din in front, one 
of our Machine Gunners got a bullet into hishelmet. Fortunately 
it lodged there, just burying the tip of its nose in the flesh near 
his temple. 

Snipers concealed in trees are a constant irritant too. They 
seem to see without being seen. 

Yet theirs is a dangerous part to play, for they always run 
the risk of being ‘left’ . 

As the advance is held up at some enemy position prepared 
across the road, the Colonel establishes his Head Quarters under 
the grateful shade of a spreading but bullet-splintered tree, which 
stands to one side of the track. There he and his Staff receive 
messages from front and rear, and confer. 

After they have been there some time, there comes hurrying 
back, a black Orderley—one of the K.A.Rs.—the bearer of a 
message. 

As he draws near, bending low to avoid stray bullets, he 
looks up into the tree and there his Native eye meets.... 
another Native eye! Up goes his rifle, but the German Askari 
Sniper is too quick for him. ‘Trembling with fear, he just drops 
out of the tree like a sack of potatos—almost on to the Colonel— 
and loses no time in giving the usual signals of surrender. 

Our Askari proudly takes him prisoner—but he’d rather have 
counted him a ‘ scalp.’ 

It is perhaps difficult to know who had the greater cause to 
tremble at the fate that might have been his—the Colonel who 
was Damocles or the Sniper who played the part of the Sword. 


/ 
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“BOM-BOM BOYS.” 


KILWA TO NARONGOMBE, JuneE-JULy 1917. 


A “Bom-Bom,” as you may guess, is the Swahili Native’s 
name for a Machine-gun; and soa “ Bom-Bom Boy” isa Machine- 
gun boy, that is to say, a Native who is part of the retinue ofa 
Machine-gun Section. He carries, or helps to carry, either the 
gun itself, the ammunition for it, the spare water to cool the barrel 
when it gets too hot from firing, the spare-parts box, or such of 
the kit of the machine-gunners themselves as they can contrive to 
get carried. 


Thus there are about a dozen ‘niggers’ to each Machine-gun, 
and a couple more to carry the somewhat limited kits of the 
aforesaid dozen ‘niggers.’ These kits consist of a ground-sheet 
and blanket each, and two or three large cooking pots for their 
joint use. 


Their food too they have to carry with them, consisting of 
‘‘ mealie-pap,” which they moisten and warm up, and a bone or 
two, which they barely introduce to the flames, 


Now these Native Porters are not very brilliant specimens of 
humanity, either intellectually or physically, nor can they under- 
stand a word of English, when they are first allotted to their tasks. 
So it behoves those who have to work with them, to understand 
and speak Swahili, and to equip themselves with a Stick—the 
most convincing argument yet discovered. 


Both these things we did. 


We taught them first of all to come bustling up (so far as a 
Swahili ever can bustle) whenever they heard the call for ‘‘ No. I 
Bom-Bom Boys.” 


One man amongst us, more enterprising than the rest, in his 
spare moments, tried to teach them to drill. He lined them up 
(‘‘ Linee-linee !” is the order for the purpose) and laboriously taught 
them their numbers 1, 2, 3, and, so forth. But he gave it up next 
day, when, though they had fallen in in quite different order from 
the previous day, at the command ‘ Number !” they responded 
with the numbers they had respectively learnt by heart the day 
before—somewhat in this-wise:—" 2, 7, 4, 3, 8, 5 !” 
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When we started to trek, we at once discovered two things 
about these Boys—first, that they insist on carrying their loads on 
their heads, (even if the load bea Machine Gun strung on a 
long pole ready for action); and secondly, that they cannot get the 
loads to their heads without assistance. 


While their necks appear to be powerful, their arms seem to 
boggle at the least strain. 


So it came about that, in addition to picking up ourselves and 
our burdens after a few minutes’ halt, we had also to pick up the 
loads of the Bom-Bom Boys. 


Each Boy would wear for the protection of his thick head, a 
circular pad of twisted grass, on which he would rest his load. 
This pad would invariably fall off, or out of position, at the criti- 
cal moment of load-emplacement, and we would have to come to 
the rescue again. 


“Gertie ” was a particular offender in this way, partly because 
“she” was so tall; (we called him ‘ Gertie” at first sight on 
account of protruding teeth and a perpetual smile, that gave him 
a fantastic resemblance to the picture-post-card photos of the 
‘Gaiety ” favourite of the same name). 


Then there was ‘ Piano”—that is the nearest we could 
get to his name as he told it us. He was aman of some dignity, 
and a very “Old Soldier’ in the matter of securing the lightest 
burden. 


On one occasion, after we had been in action all day with very 
little chance of firing the gun, and had lost our best man 
“dangerously wounded,” ‘‘Piano” in his Native Tongue read us a 
lecture on the advisability of firing the gun on all possible occa- 
sions, so as to frighten the enemy, and give our own Bom-Bom 
Boys confidence. Great strategist, ‘Piano’! Tactics was his strong 
point. 


On our gun we also had the ‘brothers Magoo” — good 
workers these—and a lad called ‘‘ Wall Eye” for obvious rea- 
sons.. .. They really were not a bad lot when you got to 
know them. 


Pretty to see Magoo Senior one day, when he appeared to 
have an attack of fever coming on, slowly chewing up a quinine 
pill that we had given him. He appeared to relish it in a sad sort 
of way. 

When we camped each day, as we were close to the enemy, 
it was always necessary to dig an emplacement for the gun, and 
trenches for ourselves. At first we put the Boys on to the work, 
but they had little talent for design, and none at all for wielding a 
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spade. So we found it easier to do the job ourselves, save when 
time was no object, and that wasn't often. 


At fetching wood and lighting a fire however these Boys 
proved more than useful at the end of a long day’s trek. But 
their speciality—their ‘ long suit’—1s Removing Jigger Fleas. 


Under fire they presented a pathetic sight. Their in- 
stinct for self-preservation bade them thiust their heads on the 
ground behind anything, preferably behind the boxes of ammuni- 
tion which they carried, while Ostrich-like, they left their bodies 
to take care of themselves. But, confidently led, they often proved 
very plucky. 


On the day already referred to, when we were in action all 
day in grass that grew higher than our heads, and our best man 
got “ pipped,” I’m afraid there was a bit of a stampede among 
our Bom-Bom Boys—and who will blame them? One of them 
got hit, and several others clean disappeared; another I 
saw lying with his head buried in the grass, his load of shovels 
abandoned a dozen yards away. 


On this occasion “* Magoo Senior” was carrying the valise of 
the man who got pipped, and ‘“ Magoo” was one of those who 
disappeared. .... When the action was successfully over, and 
the enemy gone, we camped for the night. Next day we started 
off again in pursuit of the enemy, and there on the road awaiting 
us, ashamed but smiling, stood ‘‘ Magoo” amd the valise.... 
We did not reprove him, and he was much disappointed when 
told that the owner of the valise was no longer of our number. 


The fate that overtook these Boys of ours, is tragically un- 
certain, as will appear from the next Sketch, called “Surrounded.” 


Sketch No. 40 


SURROUNDED. 


NARONGOMBE, 19g JuLy, 1917. 


‘They shall not grow old as we that are left grow old; 

Age shall not weary them nor the years condemn, 

At the going down of the Sun and in the morning 
We will remember them.” 


LAURENCE BINYON’S '* For THE FALLEN.” 


“Surrounded !” Not a very nice word that, to be on the wrong 
side of ! 


This is to tell the storv of a certain Machine-Gun Team 
“operating in the Kilwa Area.” 


There were, in all, six men on that gun. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 had 
previously been with the rst Mounted Brigade, now disbanded. 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 were Infantrymen whose own Regiments, owing to 
the ravages of disease, were no longer in the held. Now, all six 
of them were foot-sloggers attached to another Infantry Regiment. 


They were a very happy family, those six men, and a good 
deal was expected of ‘‘ No. 1 Gun.” 


No. 1 on the gun had married while on leave in the 
Union, only a month before his new Regiment lett again for East 
Africa. No. 2 was engaged to ‘The only Girl in the World” and 
his only brother had been killed in East Africa a few months 
before. No. 3 was neither married nor engaged, but he was the 
support and the favourite son of his mother, a widow who had 
lost her husband in the Boer War and a daughter just recently. 
About Nos. 4, 5 and 6 much is not known, save saying that No. 6 
had been wounded earlier in the campaign. Each one of them no 
doubt, was of considerable importance in the fond eyes of someone 
athome. So much by way of introduction. 


Almost immediately after re-landing, the Regiment got in touch 
with the enemy and for aconsiderable time never lost that contact. 
Day after day the column of which the Regiment formed part was 
pushing the enemy South along the narrow track. The enemy 
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would fight and retire, fight and retire, from one prepared position ) 


to auother. 


Then one day a pretty big “scrap” took place. Fighting 
continued all day, mostly in a confusion of long grass that towered 
above the head of the tallest man. Advanciug through the long 
grass and bush, and while crossing a donga, or river-bed, ‘No. 1 
Gun” was heavily fired on byan ambush party of the enemy at 
thirty yards’ range. 

‘No. 1” on the gun—the best man in the whole Section—was 
very badly wounded. Even so, he did not forget to shout ‘‘ No.1 
a casualty, change rounds !” No. 5, the youngest of the six, had a 
piece shot out of the woodwork of his rifle. It was only with 
great difficulty and some luck that the gun itself was got out of 
the trap by the rest of the team. 


In the long grass it was almost impossible to see anything, of 
to judge with any accuracy what was happening, but eventually the 
enemy were clriven from their position and retired some miles dur- 
ing the night. 

The loss of No. 1, who was not expected to live, cast a gloom 
over the rest of the gun-team, for he had been the life and soul of 
it. No. 2 took his place on the gun and each man “ went up one” 
automatically. In the days that followed, the enemy continued to 
be pushed back and to inflict heavy casualties on the driving 
column. 


Then a place was reached which the enemy had prepared for 
a big resistance. They had taken advantage of a large, round hill, 
which stood astride of the track as it led South. This hill they had 
prepared and fortified over a wide area, and they had got up con- 
siderable reinrorcements for the battle they intended to give. 


It had been thought likely that the enemy would make a_ big 
stand here, and so two brand-new K.A.R. regiments (East African 
Natives with white officers) had been hurried up in support of the 
attacking column. 


Orders were given overnight to be “ ready to move at 6 a.m.” 


Precisely at that hour, as the Machine Gun Team sat waiting 
in the long grass for word to start, a rattle of rifle-fire rang out not 
a hundred yards away. It appeared that the Gold Coast Boys 
were just mustering on the road for the advance, when a party of 
of the enemy which had worked round in the bush, opened hre 
on them. The Gold Coasters retaliated and in ten minutes all was 
quiet once more and the enemy had gone. 


\ 


\ 
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Then the advance began, and as the Machine Gun Team 
passed the spot where the Gold Coasters had been attacked, they 
saw the Pioneers already at work digging the graves of two or 
three who had ‘‘found a German bullet.” Over the other side of 
the roadway were the Indian Mountain Battery Guns, and one 
Indian Gunner was having his head dressed, gor a German bullet 
had taken a piece out of his forehead. 


After advancing along the road for a few hundred yards, part 
of the column was sent into the bush on the right of the road, and 
part to the left. With the “left” columm went the Machine Gun 
Team. They advanced further and further into the bush at right 
angles to the road, the object being to extend beyond the enemy's 
right, wherever that might be, and then to attack. When it was 
thought that the colunin had extended far enough, it turned to 
the right and advanced upon the enemy position. 


Soon the battle was raging in the centre and it quickly spread 
right and left of the road, as our forces came in contact with the 
entrenched enemy. 

The front extended for from four to five miles. 

It was the biggest battle of the whole campaign and employed 
a greater variety of weapon than ever before. Machine-Guns 
“ tonk-tonked’””—and here the enemy was pretty strong—, Stokes 
Mortar Guns “ boomed ” and Lewis Guns “ rattled,” to say nothing 
of rifles and Mills Hand-bombs. In addition, at intervals, the 
Indian Mountain Battery came into play. 


Meanwhile we were suffering severely all along the line. 
Scattered in the trees were the usual enemy Snipers who held 
certain spots well marked. 


One such spot was in a gully leading up to the enemy position, 
only half-a-dozen yards from ‘‘No.1 Gun” and its team. Every 
time anyone passed that spot, a bullet would “ ping” or ‘“‘zip” past 
him and speed him on his way. A stretcher party came along 
bearing out of action a wounded K.A.R. As the party crossed the 
gully, the usual bullet zipped past between the front and rear 
bearers. In his fright, one of these bearers let gu the stretcher, 
and there the party thus became stranded—a target tor the Sniper. 
Bullet after bullet came from the German rifle and each one missed 
its mark by a hair’s breadth. At last the scared nigger stretcher- 
bearer was persuaded to resume and the party passed out of the 
gully unharmed, into comparative safety. 

About the middle of the morning ‘‘No. 1 Gun” and some 
twenty men of the Regiment, under a Lieutenant, were sent to 
occupy a Ridge on the extreme left of the line, outside one of the 
two new K.A.R. Regiments. 


) 
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To get the Native Machine Gun Porters there was no easy 
matter, for bullets were passing pretty freely. But conhdently led 
and encouraged they will generally follow, and they did so in this 
case, bearing aloft the gun and its boxes of ammunition, the spare- 
parts box, and the petrol-tin of water for cooling the barrel. But 
their knees quaked and, as each bullet ‘ pinged” past, they would 
sink down, to struggle up with difficulty again when the danger 
seemed to have gone by. Poor old “Piano”! He stuck to it 
manfully, but the tears rolle¢ down his dusky cheeks and his knees 
knocked together as he thought of the pleasures of peace. As he 
struggled on he was heard murmuring to himself ‘ Hapana 
Mazuri! Hapana Mazur!” (*‘ Not Good ! Not Good !”’) 


The Ridge was duly occupied and the gun got into position in 
the long grass with the trees above and all around. By and by 
the order came to advance down the Ridge which sloped towards 
the enemy position. Half way down the slope the order to Halt 
was given, aud the gun with its little escort once more got ready 
for action. Machine Guns usually work in pairs so as to get cross- 
fire, but in this instance ‘No. 1 Gun” was alone, ‘ No. 2 Gun” 
having been sent to quite a different part of the line early in the 
morning. 

Now the enemy position was clearly to be seen—a big hill 
sloping up from the bottom of the Ridge and extending as far as 
could be seen to right and left. The lower slopes of the hill had 
been cleared of trees and it was somewhere there that the enemy 
entrenchments and Machine-Gun emplacements evidently were, 
but they were so cleverly concealed as not to be noticeable. Over 
there not a man could be seen, but without doubt those there must 
have seen the little band of men working their way down the Ridge, 
for these meu were subjected to a steady stream of bullets. Most 
of them travelled high, causing a shower of leaves from the trees 
above on to the Machine Gun ; but some passed mighty close. 


All along the line tothe right the battle raged. 


Now ‘No. 1 Gun” was in action and it was inspiring to hear 
it rattling out bullets as it “searched” the enemy position opposite. 
If it did nothing else, it silenced the enemy for a time. Still no 
one could be seen. 


As the afternoon wore on, firing slackened considerably and 
it was thought the enemy must have retired. ‘The K.A.R.’s on the 
right of ‘‘No. 1 Gun” could not be seen owing to the long grass 
and the undulations of the ground. The Lieutenant decided to go 
along to them to ascertain the position. .... 
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Clardly had he disappeared, when two men to the left of the 
Machine Gun shouted! Looking back, a line of men, mostly 
black, was seen bearing stealthily down the Ridge upon the Machine 
Gun, from immediately behind. 


They were not more than forty yards away, advancing at 
about four paces’ interval, with their rifles at the ‘‘ready.” Only 
their heads and the upper parts of their bodies could be seen above 
the grass. At first they were thonght to be K.A.R. reinforcements 
(for these men and the enemy Askaris are of the same race and 
wear much the same uniform, so that they cannot easily be dis- 
tinguished) ; but as they kept firing it became clear that they were 
enemy troops who had worked their way round in the bush and 
had got directly behind our left flank. 

So the Machine Gun was swung round upon them. 


Looking back to the enemy position it was now seen that they 
were coming up the Ridge also in large numbers, pouring out of 
the concealed trenches that ‘‘No. 1 Gun” had so persistently 
“ searched.” 

With the enemy bearing down from above—they were now 
within twenty or thirty vards—and up from below—there they 
were still a bit further off—the little band of twenty men was 
almost completely surrounded, and the position was practically 
hopeless, for when they hred at the men behind, they presented an 
unresisting target for those coming up from below and vice-versa. 


The first casualty after this surrounding was one of the gun 
escort, a youth not yet eighteen, who fell right next to the gun, 
with a bullet through his hip-joint. Aimost simultaneously another 
bullet struck the barrel of the Machine Gun. ‘Then another of the 
escort got hit. Then No. 2 (now No. 1) decided to make such 
attempt as was possible to save the gun—a very forlorn hope. 
While bullets few around the gun was quickly dismantled. ‘Then, 
according to custom, No. 2 took the Tripod and No.3 the Barrel. 
The rest of the team grabbed unused boxes of ammunition, and, 
with bullets zipping past, the team started off inwards, towards the 
centre. The Machine-Gun Porters whose loads these should have 
been, were busy burying their heads in the grass in a paroxysm of 
fear and could not be expected to take any useful part. Poor 
brutes! Who will blame them, defenceless as they were against 
the missiles of death invented by their civilized overlords ? 


Overweighted as the gun-team was, it was impossible to move 
fast and, really, the attempt to get the gun—or themselves—out 
of it was practically a farce, for they were just a few men pre- 
senting a target for many at continually shortening range. 
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One at any rate of the team fully realised this, and decided 
not to let the enemy have it quite all their own way. Putting 
down his ammunition boxes, he fired twice in rapid succession, 
once at the enemy below, once at the enemy above. 


Just as he fired the second shot, the inevitable happened and 
he fell back in the long grass, quite helpless, across his rifle, with 
the ammunition boxes lying beside him. 


Quite soon the firing ceased—probably there was nothing 
more for the enemy to aim at. 


Lying there in the long grass, No. 6 could see nothing. He 
wondered how the rest of the team had fared. It was most un- 
likely that any of them had got out of it. 


With difficulty he raised his head and shoulders on his arms 
to try to see over the grass if anyone was still about. But he 
sank down again when ‘bang !” a rifle rang out and a bullet just 
skimmed his body, kicking up a little spray of dust beside him. 
Someone higher up the Ridge had seen the top of his head ap- 
pearing through the grass and had resented it. 


Then three very black faces appeared beside him over the 
grass and three rifles were presented at his head. He waved one 
deprecating hand and said—wondering how far the rifles would 
let him get with the sentence—‘t Hapana mazuri! Mimi piga!’ 
(‘Not a good thing to do! I am wounded”). Apparently im- 
pressed, they did not pull their triggers, but one of them, stooping 
stealthily down, dragged from under No. 6 the rifle across which 
he had fallen. Now they seemed to be satisfied that he neither 
intended nor could do them any harm, and they proceeded to 
deprive him of his equipment. They took his rifle, his two haver- 
sacks, his waterbottle and his entrenching tool, but they did not 
trouble about the two boxes of ammunition or the few rounds that 
were still in his pouches. Then they went away. 


After a short interval two more Askaris came up, and with 
thema German. The latter just glanced at No. 6 and passed on. 
The Askaris however, one on either side, rapidly went through 
his pockets. One by one his treasures went—his pocket-book 
containing letters and photos and paper-money, his diary, his pen- 
knife, his purse and his pay-book. ...... But somehow they 
did not notice his watch, though one of them felt lightly over the 
shirt-pocket in which it was kept. 


This watch he had had for over thirteen years, so he was 
glad to have it keep him company. 
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Then they turned their attention tohis clothes. To remove 
his boots and socks was a matter of a moment. Then his belt on 
which a Jack-knife and his Identification Disc were fastened. His 
Helmet too. That left him with his shirt, now saturated with 
blood, and his trousers. They tried to get his trousers off too, 
but gave it up when he yelled with pain. 


In the dusk quite a venerable-looking Askari wandered up 
and peered over the grass. No. 6 asked him for “ Magi” (water). 


The man said ‘‘’Ndeo”—and disappeared. .... But he came 
back again with a bottle and, rough and ready, lifted No. 6 up by 
the shoulders. ... . When he regained consciousness, the 


bearded Askari was supporting his shoulders against the tree next 
to which he had lain, and was pouring water into his mouth. 
‘‘ Assanti !”’ said No. 6, as the Askari gently put him down again, 
and at his request, placed one of the ammunition boxes under 
his head for a pillow. 

Then he too departed. 


Some time after dark No. 6 heard voices eoming nearer... . 
But it was only a German Officer and two Askaris come to fetch 
the two ammunition boxes. ‘Lette sanduka campini—pace-pace!” 
(‘‘ Take the boxes into camp—get a move on!) said the German 
—and No. 6 was deprived of his pillow. Seizing what might be 
a last chance for a very long while, No. 6 asked the German for 
water. He gave No. 6 some ‘neat’ coffee fiom his waterbottle. 
Then he disappeared in the darkness with the two Askaris and 
the boxes, and silence reigned once more. 


No. 6 must have been dozing. . . Near by—it seemed twenty 
or thirty yards away—someone was calling out in pain and dis- 
tress, calling for help. No. 6 roused himself and shouted ‘‘ Who 
is that?’ The voice answered at once ‘Is that you No. 6?”— 
and clearly it was the voice of No. 3. He too had ‘ got it’ in the 
spine and could not move. Hidden from eack other by the long 
grass they compared notes and tound their experiences had been 
very similar. They wondered how their three friends ot the gun- 
team had fared, not knowing that two of them lay cold and still in 
the grass‘a few yards off. 


Towards midnight a cold wind got up, whistling through the 
trees and the long grass. No other sound save No. 3 in pain and 
occasionally a wild animal in the distance. Chance of help there 
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was practically none. ‘Their position was as hopeless as they were 
helpless, for the enemy were in possession of this area and the 
enemy clearly had no intention of coming to their aid. . 


At last dawn came, and with it a renewal of hope and strength. 
With it too, No. 3 and No, 6 found that they were in fact not more 
than six or eight yards from each other, though hidden by the 
grass. 

No. 6 also found lying near him a small tobacco-bag which 
one of the Askaris of the night before must have dropped. In it 
was some moist, half-fermented Kafir-Corn—part no doubt of the 
Askari’s rations. This might help to keep them going, thought 
No. 6, (they had had nothing to eat since the early morning of the 
day before). Painfully he managed to drag himself three or four 
yards until he was able to see No. 3, who could not move at all. 
They tried to eat some of the corn, but it was no use; their mouths 
were so parched that to swallow it was a physical impossibility. 
It just stuck on the tongue and round the jaws, and made them 
feel the drier. 


Then the powerful East African Sun rose and beat down be- 
tween the trees upon their bare, close-cropped heads. They 
plucked such grass as they could and placed it on their heads for 
protection. .. 


Once, about the middle of the morning they seemed to hear 
voices in the distance and No. 3 shouted to attract attention. 
but noone came. No. 6 could not shout, for his lungs had been 
touched by a piece of metal. Both of them dreaded the thought of 
being reported ‘ Missing”—unaccounted for. Those at home had 
enough to bear without that gnawing, speculative anxiety. As 
long as they were found they did not much mind what happened 
thereafter. 


The hours passed until it was afternoon and No. 3 and No. 6 
began to wonder how much longer they would last. 

About two or three o'clock they again thought they heard 
voices, and again No. 3 shouted. He kept on shouting. 
Yes!  .. the voices were coming nearer........ nearer. .. 


Two black faces appeared over the grass and gazed at No. 3 
and No. 6 who wondered if they were friend or foe. They said 
they were K.A.Rs. and the hearts of the two men lying there 
leapt within them. The impossible had happened. Soon the 
black faces were followed by white ones-—the Padre, a doctor and 
a couple of stretuher-bearers. The enemy had retired during the 
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night, they said, as capture of their trenches on the right of our 
line the previous day had threatened the whole of their position. 


After the doctor had dressed their wounds, No. 3 and No. 6 
were placed on stretchers ready for the journey to the Field Hospi- 
tal. Meanwhile the search-party had found the bodies of No. 2 
and No. 4 quite close by, and there, where they fell, the Padre 
buried them, placing over each a little cross to mark the spot that 
their blood had hallowed. 


No. 6. vainly hoping, asked the Padre to look in the grass 
round about for one or other or both parts of the Machine Gun, 
just on the off-chance that the enemy might not have noticed it in 
the grass. The hope was not vain: the Padre found both parts 
of the gun and had it brought in. The gun had not been lost 
after all! Pity No. 2 and No.4 could not know that ! 


The Native stretcher-bearers carried No. 3 and No. 6 un- 
steadily through the long grass, over the uneven ground, past the 
trees that were all charred and burnt from yesterday's fire in the 
centre of the battle-front, to the grass bandas of the South African 
Field Ambulance Hospital which stood a little way behind the 
line, full to overflowing with the wounded of the day before. 


There they came under the care of men who, from the Colonel 
downwards, had tisked the bullets of the previous day and whose 
hearts were in their work. The care and attention they received, 
and the comforts, would have compared favourably with those of 
many a hospital very much further from the firing line. 


But what of the Officer who had gone to ascertain the posi- 
tion? And what of the ‘' Bom-Bom Boys” ? 


The Officer has never been found. No. 6, just as he was hit, 
thought he saw him about thirty yards away, a little lower down the 
Ridge, evidently coming back to his men. Apparently he had just 
been hit, for he seemed to be swaying unsteadily. That is the 
last that is known of him. 

As for the **Bom-Bom Boys ”—' Gertie,” ‘‘The Magoos,” 
“Piano,” ‘“ Wall Eye’’ and the rest—most of them at any rate 
have carried their last load: for a number of black and battered 
bodies were found in the grass near the spot where ‘No. 1 Gun” 
had played its part. 


What then was the fate of thts Machine Gun Team whose 
story it has been sought to tell? Of the six men, two (Nos. 2 and 
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4) were killed outright ; three (Nos. 1, 3 and 6) were “ dangerously 
wounded ” and the other one, No. 5, was taken prisoner. No. 5 
was subsequently released, and No. 1 and No. 6, after coming very 
near ‘ The Parting of the Ways” were, (thanks to the skill and 
care of Doctors and Sisters), after many months patched up and 
discharged from the Army as permanent old crocks, 


No. 3, poor blighter!, lived long enough to reach Dar-Es- 
Salaam. 


There he now lies buried, in the Soldiers’ Cemetery. 


Such is it to be “ Surrounded.” 


Sketch No. 41 


A GOLD-COASTER’S POINT OF VIEW 


NARONGOMBE, JuLy 1917. 


As the wounded white men lay there in the Field Ambulance 
Hospital, a sturdy Gold Coast Boy, resting after the bullets and the 
bluster of two or three days before, strolled about, regarding them 
curiously. 


He seemed to be wondering if it was all worth-while—all this 
Trekking and this Slaughter—though the Gold Coaster is pretty 
useful at both. 


At last he decided to approach one of the men lying at the 
open end of the long grass Field Hospital banda, 

First he said good-day and saluted, his hand to the dark green 
woolen cap that these troops affect. 

They can all talk some English, these West African soldiers. 
He then enquired if the baas was very bad? Being reassured on 
the point, he thought the ground had been sufficiently cleared for 
him to open his mind. 


He suggested that East Africa was a pretty poor country com- 
pared with his Native land and he was puzzled to understand why 
it was thought worth fighting for. The man lying at the end of 
the banda just at that moment was inclined to agree with him. 
The Boy said ‘' In Gold Coast much Gold and much Ivory. Boys 
get much pay, then they can buy much wives. Here! 
Nothing !” and he turned his squat nose a bit further heaver.ward 
even than nature had designed. 


After a short pause, the wounded man asked himif he had 
taken part in the fight of a few days ago? Oh yes! he had! and 
he had made much dead Germans. 

But here again he was puzzled. He could not understand 
the tactics of the fight. For he said ‘“ Early in the morning, 
aeroplane it flew round and round above the Germani. That 
meant that they were surrounded and then we should quickly run 
with the bayonet. But we did not, and the Germani they got 
away during the night.” The wounded man, because he did_not 
feel inclined to do anything else, agreed again, and, as the Gold 
Coaster saluted and departed, he pondered on his wards. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


Jigger Fleas :— 


These little animals, in size about half that of the domestic 
or house flea, become most attached to human beings, though the 
feeling is seldom if ever reciprocated. I once knew a man who 
harboured tig of them, mostly embedded in his feet which had 
about doubled insize. They had already deprived him of three of 
his toenails and promised to see what they could do towards 
making the matter uniform. 

There are two ways of avoiding these things: (1) to envelop 
yourself in cartgrease when you see them coming or (2) toavoid 
East Africa. 

Maggot Flies :— 

It is difficult to know which to blame the more—the Maggot 
or the Fly. It’s much like the question ‘“‘ Which came first—the 
chicken or the egg?” For, while itis the Maggot that gives all 
the trouble, the little wriggly thing would never have had a chance 
of getting under your skin, had it not been for the Fly that laid the 
eggin your clothing when you weren’t looking. 


Hook Worms :— 


These are most indelicate little creatures that frequent certain 
rivers in East Africa (and South America, though I expect they 
grow them much bigger there) and prevent your bathing. 


Hyenas :— 


‘They skulk around at night and wail at you, especially if you 
are not feeling well. They specially frequent Field Hospitals. 
No, they don’t ‘laugh.’ Anyone who says they do is a Stranger to 
the Truth, a Purveyor of False News and a Monger of Termino- 
logical Inexactitudes. 


Elephants :— 


The Native regards them with Terrible Awe because they are 
the only animals he cannot kill. If a Native sees an Elephant’s 
footprint he whispers ‘‘ Tembu!” and trembles at the knees. 

No one has seen a dead Elephant. They go to die in a far-off 
East African spot known only to a certain Sergeant, who is going 
to collect a dozen of the ‘hardest cases’ in Johannesburg to go with 
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him to fetch the accumulated stores of ivory when the war is over. 
It must be so, because he lectured to us in East Africa and told us 
so. 

There was once a little puppy dog that fell into an Elephant’s 
footprint after a Rainy Season and got drowned. 


Mosquitos :— 


They breed in the swamps, which the Natives no doubt on 
that account call ‘ Tinga-Tinga.’ 


Happy little things! They are always singing. Once four of 
us were on guard ata ‘Listening Post’ on a road. The thunder 
and lightening and rain all through the night were terrific. Yet as 
we satin the mud and the pouring rain, the little ‘skitos’ sang 
around us just the same and told us they would never leave us. 

Next day two of us went to hospital with fever. 


The Giant Black Ant :— 


We carefully chose a most delectable spot in the grass, under 
the shade of some spreading trees and settled down to an afternoon 
of reposeful ease after along trek. Before long however we found 
ourselves looking at each other and nosing the atmosphere. There 
must be some dead animal lying near, we thought—-very dead and 
no doubt very much ‘alive.’ We decided to search for it and if 
possible remove the disturbing element. But our united efforts 
could find nothing within smelling-distance. So we decided to 
move. 

No sooner had we settled down again in a quite irreproach- 
able spot than that breeze-from-the-dead once more smote upon 
our nostrils. ‘This time we decided to make investigation where 
we sat. All that we found was a considerable number of Giant 
Black Ants, whom we had evidently disturbed, and in some cases, 
sat upon. 

And this was their way of protesting. 


The Parrot-Beaked Daddy-Long-Legs :— 

In respect of its pedal appendages it is a Daddy-Long-Legs, 
as to its head it is a Horse, while, in addition, it has a hooked beak 
like that of the Parrot-bird—and I wasn’t delirious either when I 
saw it. 

Ant-Bears :— 

These animals make holes in the ground for Soldiers to fall 
into on Night Marches. 
The Giraffe :— 


This animal has a terrible long neck and red spots all over 
him. 
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Monkeys :— 


They yapp at you from the trees along the River Bank ’cos 
they know you can’t reach ther. 


Miniature Scorpions : — 


There are also the large, ordinary kind: (Oh yes ! they don’t 
miss out anything in this line in East Africa). But these miniature 
ones fairly abound and pinch you like fun. They turn up every- 
where, but are not so pernicious as their ‘ elder brothers.’ 


Buffalo Beans :— 


Grow on a small tree and have a kind of fur all over them. 
Don’t touch them or you’ll itch for two weeks and people may 
start thinking of the next item. 


Ls =e:— 

By Jove! In my diary I notice the following entry made 
while in hospital at Kondoa—It may be helpful: ‘‘ We find 
*Keatings very useful in connection with our ‘ Morning Hate’.” 


Yes, ‘sans doubt,’ as old Jaques would say, East Africa’s ‘ long 
suit’ is Insects and Creeping Things. 


*No charge for the advertisement. 
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THE HUMOUR OF IT. 


On the march one day, one of our men with a heart as good 
as it was in fact weak, had once again to fall behind—Nature had 
been too much for him. As he was gradually overtaken by Platoon 
after Platoon, a burly Sergeant who, be it said, did not know the 
man except from having overtaken him before, remarked causti- 
cally: “Hullo! Dropped out again? Lucky you don’t belong 
to the Flying Corps—only drop out once there !” 


Entering Morogoro about a month after its capture by Gen- 
eral Smuts, we found that the Greek and Indian traders there had 
not been slow to adapt themselves to the altered conditions. As 
we marched down a palm-lined street we came upon a white- 
washed building beside the road, containing I suppose, four rooms. 
It was divided into two portions: one half had labelled itself 
“Royal Hotel,” the other, equally ambitious, preferred “ Britannia 
Hotel” in large letters. Apparently they meant thereby simply (1) 
that they were loyal (which they probably weren’t) and (2) that 
they were attractive places at which to have a meal (which was a 
malicious lie as we afterwards found). That the notices could not 
very well refer to the accommodation they offered to boarders was 
apparent enough, unless boarders were expected to doss down in 
the dining room. 

On another, even less pretentious building, was the enigmati- 
cal device ‘ Not Cigarettes Tobacco Sold Here.” Whether that 
was intended to convey that neither cigarettes nor tobacco were 
sold there, or that tobacco, but not cigarettes was sold there, or 
merely that they did not sell cigarette-tobacco there, we did not 
know. We would indeed have liked to find out, but we were (as 
usual) marched right thiough the town and on for about five miles, 
through Rubber plantations, tocamp on the mountain-side. So 
we had to postpone attending to such notices as these. 


Every Regiment—every Company probably—has its '‘ Dad ”— 
some member who appears to have trod the earth a good deal 
longer than the rest. This particular ‘‘ Dad” was a Jameson 
Raider and certainly looked as if he had been ‘at it” a good long 
while : but he had been pulled down by dysentery and hard-going. 
Now he was being sent back from Kondoa along with some others 
who could not bear the strain. Crowded on mule-waggons, the men 
were comparing their ailments and ‘“ Dad” was asked for his: 
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‘‘They say I am suffering from dysentery and old age,” said he. 
It certainly was a long time “since Daddy clapped hands,” for he 
was 5s9Q. 


Scene :—An open-air Concert on the Parade Ground at 
Maktau. The improvised stage is protected from the wind bya 
large canvas ‘‘rig-up.” The tirst item is a song bya fervid 
Baritone of no little merit. As he is finishing the line '‘ Ring down 
the curtain I can’t sing to-night,” the wind blows and down comes 
the canvas “curtain,” enveloping the singer in its entangling folds, 
to the delight of the hundreds of Details and Reinforcements who 
form the audience. 


Every morning at about 6 o'clock, the enemy Biy Gun, from 
its rocky position outside the town, would indulge in its “* Morning 
Hate.” It never did much harm, but the shells made a great deal 
of noise aud mess as they crashed into the town. One morning, 
just after the first shell had fallen near the Mounted Brigade 
Hospital, a pyjama’d figure was seen running therefrom incontinent 
towards the Kkiver bed. A hardened Sergeant seeing this, shouted 
after the figure as it passed “ Hi! Who are you and where are you 
off to? Are you training for a race or racing fora train?” The 
hgure paused just long enough to reply, ‘‘I am Capt. from 
the Hospital, and I’m going to the River-bed,”—and thither he 
disappeared. Next moment there hove into sight two Orderlies 
from the same Hospital, and they were running too. Said the 
Sergeant “Hi! Where are you two going ?” Said they, in duet, 
‘We are following the Captain !” 


The Tallest Story on Record :— 


A member of the Mounted Brigade who had spent years in 
East Africa before the war, was lecturing to us at Maktau on the 
country and its possibilities—but chiefly on himself. Warming to 
it, is stories grew taller and taller, until he ‘ topped it” by telling 
his audience of a lizard he had discovered (possibly under the 
influence of drink) whose length was 13} feet from snout to tip of 
tail and the gall whereof was of the value of diamonds and rubies 
for medicinal purposes. 


In the audience there happened to be a soldier who in “civvy 
life” was a Chemist and who happened to hail from America— 
the Land of Tall Stories. Resenting this encroachment on his 
country’s preserves, he put to the speaker a few searching ques- 
tions. That the answers were not convincing must be admitted. 
The American rose from his seat, strode up to the platform, 
grasped the lecturer by the hand and said ‘‘Good-night old man! 
Guess I’m quitting. J give you best! 
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This is a story that belongs to the East African Campaign, but 
has on more than one occasion been appropriated without acknow- 
ledgment of its origin. 

At Dodoma there was established a most excellent Imperial 
Hospital. It was under the command of an English Major (now 
Colonel I believe) who was a strict but kindly disciplinarian. He 
insisted for example, on his patients being shaved by the time 
he made his rounds in the morning. This Major had the ‘t Haw- 
Haw ” way of talking that Englishmen sometimes affect, and it led 
to a slight misunderstanding one day with a newly-arrived South 
African patient. The Major, noticing that this man was unshaved, 
said to him ‘‘ Haw-Haw! No Shave ?” to which the fellow, think- 
ing the remark merely jovial, gaily responded, ‘““He-He! No 
Razah !” 

History does not relate the price paid for this piece of un- 
seemly familiarity. 
 Shippo.’’— 


“Shippo”? was one of that war-worn band under Colonel 
“Jerry” Driscoll—the 25th Royal Fusiliers—and he was in 
hospital, ‘‘absolutely gone-in” he said. But he was on the 
comedy stage in private life and his spirits simply would bubble. 
He loved to “ pull Sister’s leg,” talking ‘“‘at” her as she passed 
down the ward. In doing so, he usually referred to the Sister as 
“ She,” which Sister did not like; so one day she interjected, as 
she passed down the ward, ‘‘ Not quite so much ‘She’ please !.” 
This worried ' Shippo,” but by the time Sister came back, he had 
solved the problem. He said: “Sister!” ‘“ Yes?”. “Do you 
know why I call you ‘She’?” “No, I’m sure I don't!” “ Haven’t 
you read Rider Haggard’s Book?” ‘No, I have not!” -‘ Well, 
‘She’ was a most beautiful person \” 

Sister’s blushes and her smiles told him that all was well once 
more. 

“Shippo” again, and the same exasperated Sister. “ Shippo” 
had given vent to some light badimage and Sister was trying to deli- 
ver areal “crusher” in return, but semehow the words got tangled 
in transit and Sister was about to give itup, when ‘Shippo” 
remarked encouragingly ‘Come on Sister ! Spit it out and I'll sort 
it for yer !” 


One Tommy in bed in hospital, to another ditto, for whose 
energy and usefulness he entertained a very real contempt : “ Pil 
tell you what job you'd be real good at—at some ’Ospital, keepin’ 
order in the Dead ’Ouse !” 

And again: ‘Call me Porridge-Face? Well if you was "ung 
for your good looks you’d die innocent !”’ 


Sketch No. 44 


A WATCH IN THE WILDS. 


———— ee 


(FIRST WRITTEN FOR A Nurse’s ALBUM.) 


Just about 14 years ago ] was born. Coming of good paren- 
tage, I was given the best of everything, inside and out—at least, 
not quite—they really specialised on my inside; for, they said, 
“Tt is the heart that counts”; while my outside was only of silver. 
It might have been of gold, might it not? But then perhaps, my 
Heart would not have been so good. 


Yes, there can’t be any doubt about it: there was not my 
match for “works” in all Cape Town. So it is suitable that I was 
presented as an heirloom, to commemorate through the years an 
event of importance in the life of my first and only owner. With 
him I went to Oxford and many other places of the world, beauti- 
ful and ugly, clean and dirty—seeing much that is denied to less 
fortunate watches. 


Several years of ‘crowded life” passed and then came the 
great World Catastrophe. 

I longed to play my part—to help “The Boys.” Instead, I 
was laid aside in my velvet-lined box while my Boss went away 
“to do his bit,” as the phrase goes. 


Hiow could he expect to do it properly without me ? 


Nor could he. Quite soon he was wounded and I felt sure I 
could have prevented it......... 


Then he came home for a spell—and that was my chance! 


When he went back, I went withhim, going very strong. In 
no time I was the only watch in our particular mess left to guide 
them and tell them how time sped by. At night too, holding me 
to the Moon, they would change guard upon the Machine Gun by 
me. ‘New Hands” would open my lid and peer at my dis- 
appointing face every few minutes; ‘ Old Soldiers” looked only 
once or twice. 

One fellow that I never liked—he was not a Machine Gunner 
—put my hands on half-an-hour one night, to shorten his guard. 
But I had him beat all right—I just stopped, with the result that he 
did more than his turn. 
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Another use too they found in me : on several occasions when 
we were be-creeping the elusive enemy in bush and long confusing 
grass, when otherwise we might have got lost or stranded, it was I 
that told them, pointing me to the Sun,* which was North and 
South, East and West, and kept them straight. 


Then one day a great disaster befell us and all the mess was 
killed or wounded except one of them who was taken prisoner—the 
enemy had worked round and behind us inthe bush. My Boss 
took it in the neck again, or more accurately, in the spine. So did 
one of his pals of the Machine Gun, who afterwards died. 


As they lay there helpless, with two of their comrades dead and 
cold close by,.I ticked away encouragement as feverishly as my 
regular habits would allow. In my anxiety, I kept time, I think, 
with my Boss’s heart-beats, instead of with the Great Sun still 
shining above us. | 


Then the enemy, in twos and threes, white and black, came 
up. Greedily they went through the Boss’s pockets. First the left 
and right trouser pockets—and his purse and his penknife changed 
hands. Then the left shirt pocket, with his pocket book and its 
treasures—letters from home, letters unposted, photographs,—his 
Pay Book too. 


That left only me, trembling in the Right Shirt-pocket. I 
snuggled away as far as possible under the Boss’s arm... ... 
What awful fate lay in store for me? A German fate?.. 


The black and grimy hands came nearer—I’m sure I was not 
keeping good time then !—; they felt .... all. . over my 
pocket... . even touchedme . . but—-the Lord be praised !— 
in their haste they did not notice me ! 


So I was left to keep my master nervous company through 
the night . . . when the wind blew . . . no sound but boss’s pal 
inpain ., . near by. 


Next day they picked us up (for the enemy had retired during 
the night) and carried usin to the Field Hospital, where the 


*For this purpose the watch must be keeping moderately accurate time: 
Hold the watch face upwards ard point ‘‘12 o'clock” to the Sun. Then 
approximate North will lie half-way between ‘‘12 oclock” (on the watch) 
and the figure representing the hourit happensto be. Thus if it is about 4 
o'clock’ in the afternoon, approximate North will lie halfway between the 
figure ‘(12 and the figure “4” i.e. in the direction indicated by ahand of 
the watch when it lies over the figure ‘ 2.” 
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Orderlies sat up all night with Boss and his Pal, and the Colonel- 
Doctor and his staff could never do enough for their patients. 
Some Hospital-place that! There was a fine Actor-man there too 
and a Sergeant whom Boss had known before, who were very good 
to them. ... The Actor-man gave Boss a toothbrush because 
his mouth felt like a cess-pool and the Germans had taken his 
toothbrush. Huns! 


Another narrow escape J had: when they cut the Boss's shirt 
off at the Field Hospital, they threw it away and me with it. But 
Boss remembered me later on and they came and fetched me to 
him. I was very useful there, for by then “ going” watches were 
very rare. 

A few days later we were on our way in joggly Motor 
Ambulances, along the joggly track, back to the Base. My Boss 
and his Pal travelled together in the same bus. 


While we were halted at astage some few miles back, a party 
of the enemy attacked the place and wounded a couple of 
men, but was soon driven off. 


Now | was in a borrowed haversack with the toothbrush, for 
Boss on the stretcher had no pocket: and this was my undoing. 
On arrival at the Coast my Boss was told there was no sign of the 
haversack—it had probably been left behind .they said, with me 
inside. 

A few hours later, as Boss lay in his comfy bed in the splendid 
care of the Hospital Ship “ Ebani”, having given me up for lost, 
the Sergeant-Major of the ship came into the ward, with some- 
thing in his hand. 


‘‘ Does anyone own this Watch?” said he. I nearly bust my 
spring to hear my master’s voice saying ‘‘ Don’t I just! Where 
the deuce did you get it?” “In the dining-saloon, lying loose 
among some baggage that was brought on board” said the 
Sergeant Major. .... 


So home we went together after all, into the Shadow and the 
Light of Table Mountain. 


And now I am in hospital quite near my Boss's home, all 
among the Sisters and the Nurses and the Damaged Soldiers. 

There are men from Mesopotamia and India, Australians and 
South African “Springboks” from Gallipoli and France, a few 
Canadians and ever a Belgian or two sometimes—all men who 
have ‘done their bit”? and can do no more—as well as all the lads 
from East Africa, some of whom fought in the Cameroons too. So 
I am well off. 
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And I am still On Active Service. What are my duties ? Well, 
I keep correct time for the Boss and every day (often twice a day) 
Ihelp Nurse or Sister take the pulsations of the patients. One 
little lad from Mesopotamia the other day could only go qo beats to 
the minute—and they were very weak—but he is doing better 


now. Boss's pulse is always 72—we don’t really trouble about 
his pulse any more. 


Soon Boss and I are going home. Whatever will Nurse do 
without me? Only the best watches have ‘‘ Minute” hands. Was 
I ever wounded? No, but on my back I have some black stains, 
now nearly nine months old. . . . yes, Boss’s blood. 
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“COMING ROUND.” 


WYNBERG HOSPITAL, January 1918. 


‘Now go away, you boys—don’t be nasty! Fancy taking 
advantage of a man when he’s down—go along!” 

It was “Sister” speaking in good-humoured resentment. 
The man in bed, with his arm ina sling, stirred uneasily, as the 
effects of the anesthetics began to work off. 

It had been a long business this second operation on the 
shattered arm, necessitating the use of ether, which we were told, 
practically has the effect of making a man drunk. At the same 
time, they had taken from his leg a piece of skin to graft on the 
wound of a Belgian Officer. 

‘“Go away !” What were the nasty ‘ Boys in Blue” doing? 
Just gathering round for the coming entertainment. 

The patient (a Sergeant-Major in the Nigerians) and I were 
old enemies, so I held in my hand a pencil and writing-pad, to 
record (for his future discomfiture) any lapses of which he might 
be guilty ; for ordinarily he was a truly decorous man. 

Should he not prove indiscreet, it is probable that there 
would still be some discomforting items set down. ... There 
was however no need for subterfuge. 

The Boys, ever obedient to “Sister,” eased off a bit but still 
hung round. I, with my materials, esconced myself by the bed- 
side, for the double purpose of recording, and of seeing that the 
patient in his returning vigour did himself no harm. ‘ Wake up 
old man! You are back in the ward ; it is all over” said Sister, 
gently patting his cheek (we told him afterwards that she had 
smacked his face!) A deep heaving sigh was his only answer. 

After a bit he started tossing his “ good” arm about, knock- 
ing off the locker beside the bed, the bowl that had been provided 
for possible emergencies, and narrowly missing my face. ... . 

At last, as “‘ Nurse” was leaning over him, he opened two 
watery eyes, and ejaculated in surprised recognition ‘ Schnursh 
Schrobin-sonsh !""—and so it was! Then, with a sigh, he lapsed 
‘once more into slumber. ..... 

In partial explanation of the thickness of his articulation, it 
should in fairness be added, that he had, by a careful staff, accord- 
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ing to custom, been deprived of his false teeth— lest he should 
bite himself,” someone suggested. 


Soon the good arm was going like a windmill once more, but 
he still lay with his eyes closed. ‘ How are you feeling W— ?” 
I asked—“ Oh! Gloriousch !” 


Then, opening his eyes, he spied ‘Sister’? perched on a 
chair, taking down Christmas decorations, and called ont ‘‘ Hullo 
Sistali ! wha’ you doing up theah, you blightah?” And, after a 
pause ‘Sistah, you’re coming out with me this afternoon—aren’t 


you?” .... Then he spied, away down the ward, a Christmas 
ejaculation, set up in honour of our only Australian Sister and 
shouted at the top of his ,voice ‘‘ Wherever is Sister M—— ? 


Cooee ! !”—and the sound could almost have been heard in her 
native land. 


Then another relapse to sighing slumber. 


Sister came again after a bit, and said “ It’s all right W—,they 
have all gone now ”.—' Oh! have they ? And they’ll well get 
something if they come back” was the prompt reply. It was the 
first time we had heard him swear! I apologised to ‘Sister,’ but 


she said she had heard worse, though she hardly expected it of 
W. 


After another pause, he opened his eyes again, and looked 
straight at me. Recognition came, and with it a realisation of my 
fell purpose there. Bursting into rollicking laughter he ejaculated, 
“You blightah !’) (We were all ‘ blightahs” that afternoon). 
Sighs again, and then “Oh! I’m so thirsty”.—‘‘ What would you 
like to drink ?”—‘“ Bring me the Atlantic Ocean” said he, and 
then, somewhat inconsequently, ‘ Have you pushed the Pier over 
yet?” “No?” ‘Wha’, not a simple thing like that? Oh! I’m 
so thirsty, bring me some strawberries and ice ; no, I think I'll 
have a milkshake.” ‘‘ Have some beer ?”’ I[ suggested, for he is a 
teetotaler “ Beealh? No! Rotten Stuff!” .... Slumber 
again. ... A series of very heavy sighs, and attempts to get at 
the place on his leg whence they had taken the skin, shewed that 
feeling and consciousness of pain were returning. ‘Still feeling 
all right” I asked ; ‘‘ No! Rotten!” (with great emphasis) and he 
proceeded to prove it, by justifying the presence of the bowl... 
twice. ... 


Next day, we told him some of the things he had said, and 
some he hadn't, and then he was heard in blushing confusion (for 
he is a decorous man despite the ‘‘Calf Incident”) to say to 
Sister, ‘Sister! I’m awfully sorry for anything I said yesterday.” 
“Oh ! it wasn’t so very bad” said Sister consolingly. 
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SISTERS. 


—— 


A DEPRECIATION. 


‘Angels without any wings ’’—that’s what they are. 


But I hope none of them will see this, because they would 
probably resent being called “angels.” However, the ‘ without 
any wings” part of it ought to counteract that a bit and soften to 
some extent the tone in which they say to themselves “ What a 
fool the man must be to say a thing like that!” 


Asarule soldiers are pretty quick to label all and sundry 
around them with nicknames, regardless of sex, age or station— 
for they are no respecters of persons, except so far as military dis- 
cipline demands an outward appearance of it The labels they 
give usually reflect, not merely the physical charactaristics of, but 
also the value they attach to and the respect—or otherwise—they 
have for the person concerned. A lot to embody in one shoit nick- 
name, yet so it Is. 


Practically every soldier gets into hospital sooner or later, for 
a longer or shorter period—especially if he goes to [Kast Africa. 
And so, practically every soldier comes under the ministrations of 
the Nursing Sister. 

Yet, for some reason, the Soldier very seldom labels the Sister. 
She is always just ‘ Sister’—nothing else. When it is necessary to 
distinguish one Sister from another, then her surname, if known, 
is added. 


Out of many Sisters who have come within my ken, only three 
had nicknames. One was ‘Kilimanjaro Kate,” the second was 
“ Helen of Troy” and the third and last, “ Carrots.” 


Now I really don’t think any of these names were bestowed 
unkindly. ‘' Kilimanjaro Kate”? got her name at Mbuyuni. From 
Mbuyuni the great mountain, Kilimanjaro, with its snowy cap, could 
plainly be seen. So could “‘ Kilimanjaro Kate,” for she was very 
tall, and her tallness was accentuated by her thinness and by the 
attenuated skirts she wore (far above the regulation six-inch limit). 
She too wore a ‘snowycap.’ ‘The hospital patients, as they 
strolled about, saw the majestic height of the Great Mountain and 
simultaneously they saw this Sister . .. . Can you blame them ? 
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As for ‘‘ Helen of Troy,” she was in fact a most charming 
Irishwoman who was still at her post at an age which necessitated 
the wearing of a wig and large spectacles, an age at which most 
women would have been “‘just sitting” in a rocking-chair by the 
fire-side. Nor had she any need to work, for she was well supplied 
with this world’s goods. True, she was particular and exacting, 
but she expected no more of anyone than she would do herself. 
A wonderful old lady in fact—and so the men called her ‘“ Helen 
of Troy.” 


“Carrots”’ certainly does not sound kind. Hair of that 
colour might just as well be called—and often is—“ Auburn” or 
“Bronze” and then it would be beautiful and distinguished. 


Well, I can only say in extenuation, and perhaps in explana- 
tion, that ‘“ Carrots” was almost the only Sister of the whole lot 
who failed to justify the first part of the original definition: the 
men did not think her an ‘‘Angel” She was, in fact, one of the 
few exceptions that invariably accompany a rule. 


Why is it then, that Soldiers do not as a rule nickname 
Sisters? Perhaps it is because of the sub-conscious reverence in 
which they hold them. You don’t nickname Angels, even if they 
haven't any wings. 


To illustrate the reverence in which men hold Sisters, one 
may mention the quite remarkable absence of lurid language in 
almost all wards even when Sister is not actually about, among 
men who a week before seemed unable to frame the shortest 
sentence without calling to their aid three or four highly-coloured 
expletives. 


On arriving at Dar-Es-Salaam once, I was put into the same 
ward as a great friend who had been very badly wounded three 
weeks before. He was not looking exactly robust then, but he 
was off the ‘‘ danger list” and the doctors and the nurses were 
very proud of this case. And this man was very proud of them— 
particularly of one Sister to whom he reckoned he largely owed 
his life. One morning he was singing her praises to me in terms 
so fulsome and so sincere, that, had she been a mile away her ears 
must have burned furiously. 


But that’s just it! She wasn’t! In fact, unknown to us, she 
was at work just the other side of a thin, wooden partition. In 
the middle of the eulogy she could stand it no longer and called 
out, in what seemed an unusually harsh tone of voice, considering 
that she was talking to a very sick man and that she undoubtedly 
deserved all he had said of her, ‘* That will do——! Idon’t want 
any more of that !” 
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That is the worst of Sisters—they never want any thanks, and 
they go on being just as kind and thoughtful and nice to all their 
patients, though the patients don’t deserve it a bit and are not 
worth the attention they receive. 


But Sisters, after all, are very human. They love chocolates 
and they hate mice. Yes, though they don’t mind seeing opera- 
tions or dressing ugly wounds, they have a holy terror of mice. 
I know of a “dummy” mouse that was placed on a Sister's veil 
once and it nearly sent her into hysterics. At a Hospital concert 
too, a mouse (real) appeared on the platform—it probably only 
wanted to contribute to the programme—and the Sisters 
stampeded. 

But it is when Sisters are not available that their true value is 
realised and their reassuring, quiet strength and resourcefulness 
brought home. 

When the Field Ambulance Hospitals at Kondoa were full to 
overflowing with Blackwater Fever, Enteric, Malaria and Dysentery 
cases and wounded men, what a difference the ‘touch of a woman’s 
hand’ would have made, not merely to the individual, but to the 
appallingly primitive conditions under which the doctors had to 
work and the men to suffer and, in a good many cases, to die ! 
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